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A high school boy with troubles... that’s Paul 
in the brilliant comedy hit 








SUMMER 


in Three Acts 


By CHRISTOPHER SERGEL 
Cast: 5 Men, 5 Women 


Scene: One Interior 
Books, 50c Each Royalty, $10.00 


Paul's problems include keeping his girl Jane from a rival (with a cream 
yellow convertible coupe), passing an exam with an almost impossibly high 
grade in order to avoid the horrors of summer school, and erasing the effects 


of sundry miscalculations (like bashing into the car of the school principal). 


It's Youthful! 
It's Funny! 


It's Sure Fire! 


The finest plays are published by 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


59 East Van Buren Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Plays From Longmans, 
Green 


Grand Old Girl 


A sentimental comedy based on the RKO motion 
picture, in one set, for 11M, 10W and extras. A 
homey and heart-warming play about the middle- 
aged woman principal of a small town high school. 
Lively moments, strongly etched characters and 
diverting comedy backed by a wholesome, engag- 
ing atmosphere of school life. 


Maid’s Night Out 


A farce-comedy based on the RKO motion picture, 
in one unit set, for 6M, 5W and extras. A brisk 
and fetching story of a society girl who is mistaken 
for the maid by the milkman who is really the 
son of the dairy magnate. “‘We presented it before 
a capacity house with splendid success. Man 
favorable comments.’’—D. one, Senior Hig 
School, Peru, Ind. 


The Young in Heart 


A comedy based on the motion picture released 
by David O. Selznick. From The Gay Banditti by 
I. A. R. Wylie. One interior with optional pro- 
logue set. 6M, 6W and extras. A charming family 
of smoothies are regenerated by a kindly old lady. 
“We oe doing the play very much—in fact, 
we had ‘hit.’ The audience was delighted.’ 

—Miss Corda Peck, Collinwood High School, 
Cleveland, O. 


Books for each play, 75c. Director’s Manuscripts. Ask 
us to send you a free catalogue describing these and 
other popular and successful plays. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue. New York City 3 


—————————_—_—_——— 
PLAYS FOR THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


In this critical period in our nation’s 
history, it is an obligation of schools 
and colleges to support our war effort. 
No more fitting way to do this can be || 
devised than the production of a play 
that combines entertainment with this 
purpose. We suggest these plays for 
your next Victory Program production: 





VICTORY HOME—Cast of 7 females, 
6 males. One setting. Three acts. Just 
published. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


AMERICAN PASSPORT— Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LAND OF LIBERTY—Cast of 3 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


LOVING ENEMIES—Cast of 5 males, 
6 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


AMERICA FIRST—Cast of 6 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


HIS LOVING NEPHEWS Cast of 4 
males, 5 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LEASE ON LIBERTY—Cast of 6 males, 
8 females, extras. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


JOHN DOE, AMERICAN — Cast of 6 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


SADIE OF THE WU. 8S. A.—Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


NATHAN HALE, PATRIOT—Cast of 
16 males, 10 females. Two settings. 
Three acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


Send for our general catalog which 
lists these plays. 


The 


NORTHWESTERN PRESS ji 
2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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1. Rehearsal scene from the comedy, Every Family Has ~*~, at the Middletown, N. Y.., 
High School (Thespian Troupe 74). Directed by Miles S. McLain. 

2. **Thespian Little Theatre’’ at the Andrew Jackson High School (Troupe 495), Miami, 
Fla. Mrs. Marguerite Mills, director. 

3. Thespians Rowena Hope and Thomas Pruitt in the play, Let Me Come Back, a pro- 
duction of Troupe 432, at the Kingsport, Tenn., High School. Nancy C. Wylie, director. 
4. Thespian Paul Robinson as Sheridan Whiteside in The Man Who Came to Dinner at 
the Rocky River, Ohio, High School (Troupe 65). Directed by Miss Edith A. White. 
5. Thespian Marie Myer as one of the players in Hitler 
at the Iron River, Mich., High School (Troupe 475). Directed by Evelyn Nyren. 
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Has a Vision, a wartime play 


¢ 
6. Pearse gm Robert Stabley, Jack Gailey, John Kemper, and Nancy Poet as characters 
in Dust of the Road at the Wm. Penn High School yea 520), York, Pa. Mr. Leon C, 
Miller, director. 
7. Cast for The Man Who Came to Dinner at the Rocky River, 
(Troupe 65), with Miss Edith A. White as director. 
8. Scene from the production of Ever Since Eve at the Alton, Ill., Senior High School 
(Troupe 126). Directed by Miss Mildred Rutledge. 
9. Victory Players at the Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio, Academy (Troupe 530). 
Sister Carita. 


Ohio, High School 


Sponsored by 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 














Postwar Plans for the 
Educational Theatre 


The Editor’s 
Page 


Plays Which Strengthen 


and Preserve Democracy 





T is generally agreed among our national leaders that the postwar 
] period will bring many new and important changes in all branches 
of our educational system. Many of these changes will be introduced 
to meet new conditions which will undoubtedly exist upon the 
termination of hostilities. Others will be the result of efforts to correct 


those shortcomings — and there are many —in our present- educational 
program. 


Obviously, it is difficult to judge now all actual educational needs 
which will exist after the war. There are many unknown factors to 
permit a reasonably accurate evaluation at this time. On the other hand, 
we do know now that certain changes must occur. We know, for example, 
that our schools must give more training in all the sciences—chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, physical geography—if our nation is to keep pace 
with other countries and peoples in the new world. We now realize 
that we shall need better-trained technicians, mechanics, industrial 
workers, farmers, salesmen, doctors, nurses, and teachers. We are aware 
of the urgent need for well-trained personnel in industrial management 
and commerce, in the vast field of international relations and diplomacy. 
We see now the tremendous importance of having among us people who 
know the thinking habits, ideas and ideals, of peoples in all parts of the 
world. Above everything else we sense fully the incalculable value of 
knowing how to read, write, and speak the principal languages of the 
human family, particularly our own English tongue. 





These developments will certainly affect the educational theatre. We 
theatre workers are now confronted with these questions: What role 
shall the educational theatre play in the postwar era? Shall it continue 
to function as it has done during the past quarter of a century—a hodége- 
podge of miscellaneous practices ranging from the sublime to the ridiculous ? 
What reforms should be effected? Should changes be made as soon as 
the war is over? or should they be made over a period of years? To 
whom should be entrusted the responsibility of determining what those 
changes shall beP Are we theatre workers sufficiently developed as a 
profession to merit serious consideration after the war? 


These are most vital questions that should concern all who, directly 
or indirectly, are interested with the educational theatre. They are 
questions which deserve serious consideration NOW—tomorrow may be 
too late! The efforts of one person, group, or organization, will not be 
enough. It is a task which requires the best efforts of us all. We cannot, 
must not, look to others for the solutions we must provide -ourselves. 
To say that the educational theatre was caught unprepared when the war 
came is a face-saving understatement. We cannot afford to be caught 
unprepared for the day when’ Peace returns. 


To provoke early and thoughtful discussion concerning the role of the 
educational theatre in postwar America, THE NATIONAL THESPIAN 
SOCIETY offers a series of cash prizes (see page 4) for the best papers 
(each not to exceed 2,500 words) which outline broad and workable 
postwar programs for the educational theatre at the children, high school, 
and college levels. October 1, 1944, has been set as the deadline for all 
contributions, with the event open to all interested persons in the United 


States, including personnel of the Armed Forces. All contributions, | 


regardless of their merits in the opinion of the judges, will be carefully 
scrutinized for constructive plans and suggestions. 


Where shall we look for information for these papers? Books, mag- 
azines, newspaper articles, and reports of the numerous educational, 
social, political, labor, and industrial groups now engaged in postwar 
studies should prove helpful. The findings and recommendations of 
planning boards and commissions of various States, cities, and towns, 
will provide interesting data. The opinions of outstanding educators and 
teachers should be sought. The role of the American theatre in the war 
effort should provide other highly informative data. 


The most helpful source of information, however, should be our 
own particular community and locality. It is here that we can best 
determine what role the educational theatre can and must play in 
postwar America. A _ study of the needs for an effective children’s 
theatre in our community should prove a most worth while project. A 
survey of the needs for an effective dramatics program in the local 
high school should prove equally stimulating. Those of us who are 
located in colleges and universities should certainly survey the needs 
for broad and truly effective theatre programs in our own institutions. 
A survey of the needs for an adequate educational theatre program in 
the area in which the university or college is located should by no 
means be ignored. 


The educational theatre has established its right to exist as a part 
of the educational process of every school in America. It now remains 
for all of us in this particular field to demonstrate with equal force that 
we shall be ready to take our place in the postwar educational world! 
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E wage total war today in defense of the democratic way of 
life. The all-important task of strengthening and preserving 
our democracy after victory is won on the battlefields will 
call for the same aggressiveness and vigilance which now 
characterize our war effort. It is, therefore, our duty to give increasing 


thought to this problem as the end of hostilities draws near. 


We realize now, better than ever before perhaps, the urgency of 
teaching our Youth the principles, attitudes, and ideals of democratic 
living. The events of the past decade here and abroad, particularly in 
the dictator nations, have indelibly brought home to us all the supreme 
importance of establishing in young people correct thinking habits, 
respect for human values, and high moral and ethical standards. We 
see clearly, furthermore, that the principles and ideals Youth learns 
today will determine the course of world events tomorrow. 


The power of the drama as an educational medium for teaching 
democratic living to our Youth is widely recognized. The educational 
theatre can, therefore, render an invaluable service to the nation by 
participating actively in the training of our young people for democracy, 
by presenting, in a continuous process, plays which exemplify principles, 
attitudes, and ideals of democracy at its best. The problem resolves 
itself then, as far as the educational theatre is concerned, into one of 
finding those plays which best serve this purpose. 


To assist in this task, particularly as it applies to immediate post- 
war needs, THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY offers a series 
of cash prizes (see page 5) totaling $675.00 for the ten best original 
one-act plays for young people which will help strengthen and preserve 


the democratic way of life, with January 1, 1945, as the deadline for 
all entries. 


Some of the principles of democratic living are listed in the rules for 
this contest, for the guidance of authors. The list is in no way an 
exhaustive one. Because the winning manuscripts will be chosen pri- 
marily upon their qualifications as dramatic material suitable for young 
people of elementary and secondary school age, these additional words 
of explanation are offered: 


The sponsors are not interested, for one thing, in plays that concern 
themselves with the historical past of this or any other nation or 
people. The radio, films, magazines, and textbooks give our boys and 
girls all they care to digest about the struggle in the past for freedom 
and_ self-government. Furthermore, many “patriotic” plays of this 
type often leave our young people, not with a profound desire to pre- 
serve and respect democracy, but only with some vague plots about 
peoples and problems of some bygone era in which they have no direct 
concern. Neither are the sponsors interested in plays which deal with 
the present struggle for freedom in other nations. 


Plays sought in this competition must concern themselves with 
present-day material in the United States—themes, plots, settings, and 
characters. Plays must concern themselves with problems and issues 
about democracy which directly affect our young people. They must, 
furthermore, offer Youth some satisfactory solutions to these problems 
and issues. And this must be done in a manner which carefully avoids 
wordy discourses, lessons on good behavior, outright propaganda, and 
the like. Modern Youth is alert, intelligent, and fully capable of grasping 
the “point.” He can and does think for himself. He recognizes and 
respects good drama and good theatre. 


What are some of the problems and issues of democratic living 
which really concern Youth and for which Youth seeks a solution? 
He is taught, to give a few examples, the need of scrutinizing carefully 
the views and platforms of all political parties as a prerequisite for 
intelligent voting. Yet in his own home he is confronted with extreme 
partisan views held by his parents. How can he best meet this situation? 
He is taught the right to worship as one pleases. But at home, or in 
the homes of his best friends, he is exposed to violent criticisms of the 
religious views held by the family down the street. What attitude must 
he take on this matter? He hears much about racial equality, but he 
sees little of it in his community. How must he accept this situation? 
He learns early in the grades that honesty is the best policy, only to 
find when he becomes a high school freshman that one of the so-called 
leading citizens of his community has falsified his income tax returns 
for years. How should he judge this situation? 


Democracy is not a political system, but a way of life; for ourselves, 
for our neighbors; for our people and for the peoples of all other lands. 
Teaching its great and lasting principles and ideals to our Youth is 
the formula for peace and happiness in the years+that lie ahead. Plays 
can and must render an invaluable service in this educational process. 
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CASH PRIZES TOTALING $2259 


Offered for Best Papers on 


ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
IN POSTWAR AMERICA 


To provoke early and thoughtful discussion concerning the role of the 
educational theatre in postwar America, THE NATIONAL THESPIAN 
SOCIETY will award CASH PRIZES amounting to $225.00 for the best 
papers (each not to exceed 2,500 words) which outline broad and workable 
postwar programs for our educational theatre at the following levels: 


$25.00 
$25.00 


Second Prize 


$25.00 


$50.00 
$50.00 


First Prize 


$50.00 


Each paper must include for the particular subject chosen for discussion: (1) a statement 
of specific educational aims and objectives, (2) a description of courses of study and other 
activities of a dramatic nature which will constitute an adequate and workable program 
leading to the attainment of these aims and objectives, and (3) a concluding statement showing 
how this training constitutes essential preparation for better living in a democratic world. 


The Role of the Children’s Theatre in Postwar 


Fe GREASE SCS. Se MRR GR A IES EID tt Ee aa a 


The Role of the High School Theatre in Postwar 
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The Role of the College (University) Theatre in 
Ponte RE. 2 eee Vets ees 





Entries Will Be Guided by the Following Rules 





I. Participation is open to all interested persons in the United States, 
including personnel of the Armed Forces, excepting members of the 


Council of the NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY and the judges. 


2. Each participant must confine his discussion to ONLY ONE of the 
three subjects announced above. 


3. Each entry must be accompanied by a detailed statement concerning 
the author's training and experience in the educational theatre. 


4. Entries must be postmarked by not later than midnight, October 1, 
1944. Papers must not exceed 2,500 words, with the exact number of 
words indicated on the upper right-hand corner of page 1. Manuscripts 
must be typed, double-spaced, on 8Y2x1l sheets which are properly 
numbered. 


2. Manuscripts will be given a preliminary reading by a committee of 
judges. Those deemed worthy of further consideration will be submitted, 


for a final decision, to a second committee of judges. The names of all 


judges will remain anonymous until the winning manuscripts are 
announced. 


6. Announcement of winners will be made as soon as judging can be 
completed. 


7. All manuscripts submitted become the property of THE NATIONAL 
THESPIAN SOCIETY, which reserves the right to publish any or all 
papers or dispose of them in any other manner it sees fit. No manu- 
scripts will be returned. The right to extend the time limit for this 
contest is reserved by THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY. 


contain constructive plans and suggestions, will be distributed among 


{coma of the winning papers, as well as copies of other entries mone |p 


various educational organizations and leaders in the educational theatre. 


Ali Entries Should be Addressed to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


(Thespian Awards — Group I) 


COLLEGE HILL STATION 


CINCINNATI 24, OHIO 
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CASH AWARDS TOTALING *675.00 OFFERED 


FOR TEN BEST ORIGINAL ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE WHICH STRENGTHEN 
AND PRESERVE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE 


CONTEST ENDS JANUARY 1, 1945 


Democracy has been defined as “a way of life.” To strengthen and 
preserve that way of life, today and in the postwar world in which we 
shall live, is the greatest concern of our people. The teaching of demo- 
cratic principles, attitudes, and ideals to our youth is, therefore, the 


AT $150.00 
Second Prize...... SG gece eae ee .. 100.00 
Tae ee... se eee. eae Naren 


Each of next seven best plays ....... 


Among the principles, attitudes, and ideals which characterize the democratic way of life are these: respect for the individual, whatever his 
origin Or present status; equality for all races. equal rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; unhampered expression of everyone’s opinions 
on public policy; the right of worship as one pleases; genuine tolerance of the ways, rights, and ideas of others without sacrificing the strength of con- 
viction favoring different views and practices; the individual’s right to live his own life as long as it does not interfere with the welfare and good of 
others; equality of opportunity for all; willingness to abide by majority decisions; need for sacrifice of personal comforts for the recognized general 
welfare; economic and political security for all; the right to growth and development of the individual; use of moral and ethical standards in our 
relationships with other persons, peoples, and nations. 


supreme task of our educational process. To assist in this vital process, 
THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY offers, for the ten best 
original one-act plays for young people, the following prizes: 


Rules and Conditions of Contest 


1. Plays must concern themselves with present-day material in the 
United States—themes, plots, settings, and characters. Plays must be 
essentially about young people. (The term “young people” is here de- 
fined as youth from the fifth or sixth grade on up to and including young 
men and women of college age.) 


2. Plays must seek, in one way or another, to leave a vivid and lasting 
impression upon the minds of young people concerning the worth of 
establishing and living by democratic principles and ideals. PLAYS 
MUST SEEK TO CREATE A DESIRE FOR DEMOCRACY AT 
ITS BEST. 


3. Plays must be “good theatre,” offering genuine opportunities for con- 
vincing character parts which tax—without over-taxing—the acting abil- 
ities of young people. 


4. Plays must avoid vulgarity, profanity, objectionable subject matter, 
and sordid and unwholesome presentation of characters and scenes. 


5. Plays must not be more than one act in length, with the acting con- 
fined to one setting. The playing time must not be less than twenty- 
five and not more than forty minutes. Entries may be either dramas or 
comedies. 


6. Manuscripts must be typed, double-spaced, on one side of the paper 
only, on 8Y2x1l1 sheets. Each entry must be accompanied by a large, 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. The name and address of the author, 
or authors, must appear on the upper left-hand corner of page 1. 


7. Participation is open to all interested persons in the United States, in- 
cluding personnel of the Armed Forces here and abroad, excepting the 
members of the Council of THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
and the judges. A contestant may submit more than one entry. A brief 
statement concerning the theme and plot of the play, playing time, and 
other pertinent data must be included with each entry. 


8. All entries must be postmarked by not later than midnight, 
January 1, 1945. 


9. Winning plays will be announced as soon after Fanuary 1, 1945, as 
the judging can be completed. Manuscripts will be given a preliminary 
reading as soon as received. Those considered unsatisfactory for further 
consideration for the purposes herein indicated will be promptly returned. 


The names of all judges shall remain anonymous until the winning plays 
are announced. 














All prize-winning plays become the property of THE NATIONAL 
THESPIAN SOCIETY to the extent that the Society reserves all rights 
of sale and publication*, in book form, magazines, newspapers, etc. The 
Society also reserves for its membership the right to produce any or all 
prize-winning plays on a non-royalty basis for a period of three years 
from the date prizes are awarded. All other rights, including profes- 
sional, amateur, motion pictures, radio broadcasting, television, and the 
rights of translation, are reserved to the authors. THE NATIONAL 
THESPIAN SOCIETY also reserves the right to cancel any or all 
awards if entries do not meet the requirements of this contest to the 
satisfaction of the judges. The right to extend the time of this compe- 
tition is also reserved by the Society. 


*Winning plays will be offered for publication to some well known publisher. THE 
NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY does not publish plays. 
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(Thespian Awards—Group II) 


COLLEGE HILL STATION CINCINNATI 24, OHIO 
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War Plays (1936-1941 


by MARGARET WENTWORTH 
New York Drama Critic and Editor of The Sign Post. 


URING the five years which elapsed 
1D between 1936, and the Japanese 

onslaught on Pearl Harbor in De- 
cember, 1941, many playwrights tried to 
point out to audiences war’s lengthening 
shadow. Some of the failures deserve men- 
tion, because the names of their distin- 
guished authors show the difficulty of 
dealing with the problem, and the unwill- 
ingness of people to be warned and 
reminded of Lincoln’s famous dictum: 
“Nothing is ever settled till it is settled 
right.” 

Sidney Kingsley’s 10,000,000 Ghosts was 
based on the tacit agreement, during the 
first war, of France and Germany not to 
blow up each other’s munition works. 
That seems 10,000,000 years ago now, 
with our bombers spreading destruction in 
Essen and other strategic points. 

Ernest Hemingway’s Fifth Column, writ- 
ten like his For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
out of his personal knowledge of, and love 
for Spain, failed; largely, I suspect, be- 
cause, officially and personally, we did not 
want to believe that the Spanish Civil War 
was the bloody curtain-raiser to the pres- 
ent global strife. 

It has been almost forgotten that 
Dorothy Thompson, the noted columnist, 
tried her hand at the theatre with An- 
other Sun, a play about refugees. Two 
other women tried to treat the tragedy 
farcically. Katharine Dayton wrote Save 
Me the Waltz, in which Viennese music 
triumphed over Nazi discord, and Miss 
Booth produced Margin for Error, in 
which a Jewish policeman solved the mur- 
der in the United States of a German 
consul, who was using his official position 
for espionage. Mrs. Roosevelt took up the 





HIS article is Miss Wentworth’s reply to 

our request for a statement concerning 
the outstanding plays written during the five 
years previous to the bombing of Pearl Har- 
bor—plays bearing upon world conditions 
and situations which led to the present 
global war. We called for this material with 
the thought that it would arouse in our high 
school student readers the desire to read 
these plays as part of their study of world 
problems, as well as a part of the study of 
the drama and the theatre. In our May issue 
we shall publish a second article by Miss 
Wentworth devoted to war plays written 
since Pearl Harbor.—Editor. 











cudgels for the Dayton play because its 
author is a Washington correspondent 
with whom she had friendly relations. 

Philip Barry wrote a fantasy called 
Liberty jones, in which he expressed his 
opinion that America could not continue 
to be a spectator. It has been Barry’s fate 
that, whenever he writes a delightful, un- 
important comedy like Without Love, he 
is the darling of the public while his work 
of social significance like White Wings 
and Here Come the Clowns are cold 
shouldered. 


Paul Green’s Johnny Johnson is not a 
war play but a plea for peace. It is a 
picturesque parable of a boy’s enlistment 
to save the world for democracy, his disil- 
lusionment and his discovery that Johan- 
nes Johansen, on the other side of No 
Man’s Land was just another home lad 
like himself. The brass hats ultimately de- 
cided that he must be crazy because he 
did not believe in war. Kurt Weill wrote 
music for some of the scenes and the play 
is still given by Little Theatres. 

Maxwell Anderson, a passionate lover 


of peace, made his first outstanding suc- 
cess in the theatre with What Price 
Glory?,written in collaboration with Law- 
rence Stallings. It was a hard-boiled play 
of war as professional soldiers see it, a 
messy job to be relieved by wine and 
women, if not song. But Anderson hates 
the loss of liberty more than he hates war. 
He tried twice to express his feelings 
about the issues before he achieved The 
Eve of St. Mark, which will be consid- 
ered in a later article. In Key Largo he, 
like Hemingway, harked back to the Span- 
ish overture. Paul Muni played the hero 
who left a forlorn hope in Spain and, 
haunted by that act of desertion, died re- 
sisting gangsters in Florida. Candle in 
the Wind was a semi-success, largely be- 
cause of Helen Hayes’ acting. She was an 
American in Paris in love with a French 
naval officer. He is captured by the Nazis 
in the first act and the rest of the play 
deals with her efforts to rescue him. She 
succeeds at last, partly through bribery 
and partly by the co-operation of a young 
and susceptible Nazi, played by Tonio 
Selwat. It is interesting to note that the 
lover at first had a good part. The actor 
who played it on the road was not satis- 
factory and the role was cut to the bone. 
When the play was given on Broadway, 
Louis Borell played the part so charmingly 
that many regretted he had so little to do. 


Thunder Rock has an interesting his- 
tory. Its author, Robert Audry, won the 
Howard Memorial Prize given by the 
Playwrights’ Co. to new dramatists of 
quality. The play dealt with a young 
American who retired from a war-torn 
world into a lighthouse which was to be 
his ivory tower. But up from the sea came 
the ghosts of those who had sought this 
country as a refuge from tyranny and who 
had fought, in different ways, to get and 
keep freedom. When his best friend 
came to announce that he was going to 
China to fly for that violated country, the 
solitary abandons his rock and goes along. 
The play did not do very well here; but, 
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Picnic scene from the production of The American Way at the Jamestown, New York, High School (Troupe 364). Directed by Miss Myrtle -Pastenick. 
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taken over to London, it ran for a year 
to crowded houses. 


But if Audrey’s play left the American 
public indifferent, There Shall Be No 
Night, produced in 1940, did not. Public 
sympathy: had gone out to Finland, set 
upon by an adversary so much larger and 
more powerful than herself and Robert 
Sherwood’s play came out at the right mo- 
ment. Alfred Lunt, who has Finnish an- 
cestry, cared intensely for the drama and 
has announced recently his intention oi 
keeping it in his repertory. He played the 
hero, a Finnish professor who has just 
won the Nobel Peace Prize and who dep- 
recates the building of the Mannheim 
line as a waste of public funds which 
might be better used for education and 
civic betterment. The shocked incredulity 
with which the news of Russia’s attack is 
received, the instant mobilization of all 
material and spiritual forces against the 
enemy, and the inevitable defeat by su- 
perior force, are presented in terms of 
moving drama. Miss Fontanne, the pro- 
fessor’s wife, having heard of his death, at 
last seizes a rifle and goes out to join 
guerilla fighters as a final protest. The 
play won the Pulitzer Prize and, after a 
long run in New York, went on the road 
for a highly successful tour. (A _ revised 
edition of There Shall Be No Night has 
Greece immediately preceding the German 
invasion for its setting.—Editor’s note.) 


The Wookey was a tribute by an Amer- 
ican to the little people of the Battle of 
Britain. Mr. Wookey owned a tugboat 
and “didn’t ’old with” the way the war 
was being fought. But when news of Dun- 
kirk came he and his boat toiled to bring 
back British soldiers from France; when a 
bomb struck his house, the Englishman’s 
castle, he resented the lack of sportsman- 
ship; and the killing of his wife trans- 
formed him from a peaceful, humorous 
little cockney into a furious fighter. 


Elmer Rice laid his Flight to the West 
on a Yankee clipper bringing refugees to 
America for sanctuary. Belgians, French 
and Jews were among them and with 
them they brought age-old problems. Mr. 
Rice is passionately sincere and has cham- 


pioned causes since his first play, The Ad- 


ding Machine; but in this play he at- 
tacked all along so wide a front, scourg- 
ing capitalism, nationalism, tyrannic ide- 
ologies and racial prejudices all at once, 
that his characters seemed sometimes 
mouthpieces for Mr. Rice’s sentiments, 
rather than people in their own right. 
Ironically enough, his villain, a German 
consul who was abusing his official] stand- 
ing to foment trouble over here, emerged 
as one of the most individual personages; 
since his sentiments were not those of Mr. 
Rice, they seemed his own. Selfish isola- 
tion and opportunism were represented by 
an American oil man on board and Elea- 
nora Mendelssohn had a leading role in 
which she shone. Again, Flight to the 
West should read well and should pro- 
mote interesting discussions. 


We have commented on three war 
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Scene from Watch on the Rhine as given at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York City, with 
Paul Lukas in the leading role. (Photo courtesy Vandamm Studio.) 





plays by women which were of slight im- 
portance. One of the most outstanding 
war dramas, Watch on the Rhine, was 
by Lillian Helman, author of The Chil- 
dren’s Hour and of The Little Foxes. One 
of the war correspondents, writing of the 
Spanish War said that England should 
realize that the Tagus ran down the 
Strand; an American paraphrased it by 
saying that the Yang-tse flows down 
Broadway. Miss Hellman’s play shows 
dramatically that the Rhine should be 
guarded wherever German spies are be- 
traying the unsuspecting countries which 
harbor them. 

Paul Lukas and Mady Christians, his 
America-born wife, bring their three chil- 
dren from Germany to the pleasant home 
of her mother (Lucile Watson). She has 
uncritically accepted a Roumanian refu- 
gee as an intimate of the household and 





he is feeding information to the German 
Embassy still doing open and secret busi- 
ness in Washington. Lukas has no inten- 
tion of remaining in the safety of Amer- 
ica; he has only induced his wife to come 
on the children’s account and he is re- 
turning to take up underground wartare 
in Germany with the prospect of torture 
and death as his ultimate fate. He has 
learned ruthlessness in a hard school and 
the Roumanian does not live to continue 
his career of treachery. Lukas is an 
“Aryan,” not a Jew, and it is because 
he loves what his country once was and 
what it should be again, that he feels he 
must return. The three children were 
especially well acted and the scene, in 
which their father says good-bye to them, 
is most moving. Lukas says his sacrifice 
is necessary, because he must help make 
a world that is fit for children to live in. 
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Laster Wings’ 


A Play in One Act 
By DOROTHY C. ALLAN 


CHARACTERS 


Dr. VINCENT, an elderly clergyman. 

Mrs. KENTON, @ woman in her early forties. 

Miss DEAN, a nurse, middle-aged, practical and efficient. 
JIMMY, aged fifteen, a regular boy. 


SCENE: The Kenton living-room. 


SCENE—The scene is not really a living-room, but some- 
thing rather more informal. Call it a sitting-room or a den. 
The essential articles of furniture are few: a davenport D. R., 
and a table pv. L., with a chair to L. and R. of it. Somewhere is 
a small stand with a vase of flowers which, though not obviously 
wilted, are past their prime. In wall vu. c. ts an arched entrance 
leading into a passageway or hall. Through the doorway we 
see the farther wall of the passageway with a long mirror or 
any ornamental piece of furniture. In the wall vu. R. is a door, 
and in wall L. are French windows. Both door and windows 
are closed. 

(The curtains part on an empty stage. The door U. R. opens 
and Dr. VINCENT enters. He is a slender, elderly clergyman 
with a mass of white hair above a spiritual aesthetic face. He 
is utterly sincere but, as Mrs. KENTON Says, very unconvincing. 
Mrs. KEnTON follows him in and shuts the door after her. She 
is in her early forties, slender, graceful, wearing a carefully tail- 
ored suit. Her graying hair is worn in a tailored bob. She is 
restless, nervous, not weakly so but with the effect of carefully 
restrained force. Her voice is deep, vibrant, and except when 
moved by emotion, it is tinged with a cynical bitterness. They 
come downstage, talking.) 


Dr. Vincent: It may have been just the way he was propped 
up on the pillows, but I thought he looked a little more tired 
than the last time I saw him. But you said he’s improving? 

Mrs. Kenton: I said he’s not improving.—Won’t you sit 
down? 

Dr. Vincent: Just for a minute. (He sits on chair R. of table.) 

(Mrs. KENTON sits on davenport.) a 

Mrs. Kenton: His strength is definitely failing. 

Dr. Vincent: Oh. Oh. I misunderstood. Dear me! That’s 
too bad. 

Mrs. Kenton: 

Dr. Vincent: 
full life. 

Mrs. Kenton: No life is long enough or full enough. 

Dr. Vincent: That is beyond our power to decide. 

Mrs. Kenton: But not beyond our power to resent. 

Dr. Vincent: I’m delighted you could get Miss Dean. Good 
nurses are in such demand. 

Mrs. Kenton: She’s been a great help. 

Dr. Vincent: Professor Kenton is a remarkable old gentle- 
man. Most remarkable. 

Mrs. Kenton: No one knows that better than I. He’s been 
like a father to me rather than a father-in-law. I only wish I’d 
been able to talk more freely with him. His mind has always 
seemed so far out of my reach. ig 

Dr. Vincent: Such accurate and enthusiastic scholarship. 
Such devotion to science. And such faith. 

Mrs. Kenton (Faintly cynical.): Science and faith. 

Dr. Vincent: You find that strange? 

Mrs. Kenton: I find it impossible. 

Dr. Vincent: Impossible for the little scientist. 
for the great. And he is of the great. a2 

Mrs. Kenton: His present situation is only another repetition 
of a tragedy he has seen Nature enact again and again—a 
tragedy in four acts—growth, maturity, decay, death. All over 
the world in every phase of life—growth, maturity, decay, 
death. Where is the basis for faith? 


* Copyright, 1944, by Walter H. Baker Company. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Easter Wings is published here for reading purposes only. Right of 
production will be granted by Walter H. Baker Company upon purchase 
of four copies of this play at 35 cents each. 


Yes. ; 
But we must remember he has had a long, 


Inevitable 





TIME: The afternoon of Easter Even. 


Dr. Vincent: There is a fifth act. A triumphant fifth act. 

Mrs. Kenton: I still say, where is the basis for faith in a 
fifth act? 

Dr. Vincent (Simply and earnestly.): “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life, saith the Lord. He that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. And he that liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” Beautiful words and full of 
meaning. 

Mrs. Kenton: Beautiful words, yes. 

(Dr. VINCENT looks troubled then speaks with determined 
cheerfulness.) 

Dr. Vincent: Where is the young man this afternoon? 

Mrs. Kenton: Jimmy? Experimenting, as usual. His room 
is a regular zoology laboratory. 

(Dr. VINCENT beams. He is on more comfortable ground 
now.) 

Dr. Vincent: Following in his grandfather’s footsteps, eh? 

Mrs. Kenton: It looks that way now. 

Dr. Vincent: Splendid! Splendid! And such a fine relation- 
ship between the two. It amuses me to hear him call his 
grandfather the Prof. 

Mrs. Kenton: He’s done that ever since he was a little chap. 
They've always seemed to understand each other—almost before 
Jimmy could talk. 

Dr. Vincent: A fine young fellow! You'll be very proud of 
him some day. . 

Mrs. Kenton: I’m very proud of him now. 

Dr. Vincent: Of course. Of course. (He rises.) We are 
expecting a large congregation at the Easter service tomorrow 
morning. Shall I see you there? 

Mrs. Kenton (Rising.): I’m afraid not. 

Dr. Vincent: Too bad. But I know you’re very tired. Still, 
the Easter service is so inspiring. (His words go on as against a 
stone wall.) We think the chancel looks particularly lovely this 
year—Easter lilies banked against a background of palms. And 
we are having two anthems instead of only one. The choir has 
been practicing every evening for the past two weeks. I’m con- 
fident it will be a memorable experience. 

Mrs. Kenton: I’m sure it will. (She holds out her hand.) 
Thank you for coming. 

Dr. Vincent (Taking her hand.): Don’t fail to call me, my 
dear, if I can be of any assistance in any way—a prayer—a 
little talk— 

Mrs. Kenton: That’s very kind of you, Dr. Vincent. 

Dr. Vincent (As she moves with him toward door v. c.): 
vn Don’t bother to come down. I know my way out. Good- 

ye. 

Mrs. Kenton: Gooy-bye. (After his exit she stands a second 
as if thinking, then shrugs impatiently, goes to the French win- 
dows and, opening half of it, stands leaning wearily against the 
casement, looking out.) 

(Miss DEAN enters from vu. R., closing the door carefully 
behind her. She is middle-aged, gray-hatred, inclined to be 
stout. She wears the regulation nurse’s uniform and carries a 
knitting bag over one arm. She sits on davenport and knits 
throughout the scene.) 

Miss Dean: Fine way to catch cold. It isn’t summer yet. 

Mrs. Kenton: The breeze is quite warm. (But she shuts the 
door, crosses.to table, takes a duster from a drawer and begins 
on the furniture. By the end of the scene she has pretty thor- 
oughly covered the room, sitting down—but only briefly—when 
it seems appropriate.) How is he? ( 

Miss Dean: Very tired. I’ve settied him for a nap. What 
in the world are you doing? 

Mrs. Kenton: Dusting. 
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Miss Dean: But Beulah did all that this morning. 

Mrs. Kenton: When I’m keyed up, I dust. It’s a safety 
valve. When Jimmy had pneumonia, the furniture shone so 
that everyone that came in practically had to wear dark glasses. 

Miss Dean: When things go wrong with me, I take down 
the curtains in my room and wash and iron them. 

Mrs. Kenton: You see? 

Miss Dean: Dr. Vincent gone? 

Mrs. Kenton: Just now. 

Miss Dean: He’s very pleasant, isn’t he? I hadn’t met him 
before. 

Mrs. Kenton: Very pleasant—very earnest—and very un- 
convincing. A bit worried, I think, because I wouldn’t buy 
his drugs. 

Miss Dean: His what? 

Mrs. Kenton: The Easter patter. Flowers. 
thems. “I am the resurrection and the life.” 

Miss Dean (Mildly reproachful.): The Easter service is 
lovely. 

Mrs. Kenton: I hate it. Sleek women decked out in their 
new clothes and their expensive corsages and their one-day-a- 
year faith in immortality. Drugging themselves with spiritual 
fervor about the conquest over death. Hurrying back home to 
their more usual drug of cigarettes and cocktails and bridge 
parties and Red Cross work. Faster and faster and faster to 
escape their memories of the past and their fear of the future. 
(Miss DEAN looks up quizzically.) You needn’t look at me. I 
know I’m in on all that. But at least I’m not hypocritical. What 
I believe six days of the week I believe on Sunday. 

Miss Dean: What I believe is that you’re too tired just now 
to know what you believe. 

Mrs. Kenton: The next person that tells me I’m tired—I’ll 
scream. 

Miss Dean: Sure proof that they’re right. Did you get any 
sleep at all the week before I came on? 

Mrs. Kenton (Shrugging.): I’m strong, and — aside from 
Jimmy—he’s all I have in the world. Why shouldn't I fight to 
keep him? Id have kept on doing it all myself—only I’m not 
a nurse and I might use the wrong strategy. Open the ranks 
to the enemy when I was trying to strengthen them against him. 

Miss Dean: You always speak in terms of battle. 

Mrs. Kenton: Why not? 

Miss Dean: Sometimes, perhaps. But in there it’s too peace- 
ful to be a battle. It’s something dignified. Inevitable. Almost 
welcome. 

Mrs. Kenton: It’s a battle against a merciless foe. He gives 
no quarter and he knows that we— (She lifts her head to 
listen.) 

Miss Dean: What is it? 

Mrs. Kenton: Did I hear him call? 

Miss Dean: I don’t think so. (She goes quickly to door, 
opens it gently, listens, shuts it again.) No. He’s breathing 
quietly. 

Mrs. Kenton: It’s on my mind so much that I question 
every noise. 

Miss Dean (Looking at wrist watch as she returns to daven- 
port.): He ought to sleep about half an hour.—How’s the gar- 
den coming? ‘lhe daffodil bed was beautiful this morning with 
the sun on it. 

Mrs. Kenton: Let me finish now that I’ve begun. For some 
days I’ve wanted to say this: he’s not going to recover. We all 
feel that. And when the end comes, I'll have to accept it, but 
I won’t crawl. As long as he knows me and wants me, I'll be 
there. But when consciousness leaves—I leave. I shan’t set 
foot in the room again or ever look on the devastation that’s left. 

Miss Dean: You say that because you’re— (She hesitates.) 

Mrs. Kenton: Neurotic is the word you want. A handy 
term for anyone whose peculiarities aren’t just like our own. 

Miss Dean: I’m afraid I was going to say again that you're 
tired. 

Mrs. Kenton: Say, rather, I’m being foolishly feminine. A 
vain woman who refuses to be humiliated by an enemy. 

Miss Dean: That feeling’s only natural, but I don’t see— 

Mrs. Kenton: If I could go in there in triumph. If I knew 
that, whatever the present loss, the ultimate victory would be 
mine. 

Miss Dean: You mean if you had faith in immortality? 

Mrs. Kenton: The strange thing is that I have it some- 
where—at least, a great capacity for it. I’m in a hard, polished 
shell. Like that butterfly chrysalis Jimmy cherishes in his room. 
So little might shatter it. But nothing does. 

Miss Dean: Mrs. Kenton, how have you met death before? 

Mrs. Kenton: Believe it or not, I haven’t met him. At my 
age. 


Incense. An- 


._ I could see his face. 


Miss Dean: You've never lost anyone dear to you? 

Mrs. Kenton: Very few. And when I have, Death has been 
a sort of hit-and-run driver. Struck swiftly and was off before 
Father and Mother—killed in an auto 
accident while I was abroad. Buried before I could reach 
home. Jimmy’s father—drowned when his sailboat capsized in 
a sudden squall. His body was never .ecovered. 

Miss Dean: Oh, my dear! 

Mrs. Kenton: But this time it’s no sneak attack. Whenever 
I’ve gone in there, the past day or two, I’ve seen him standing 
waiting. Postponing his moment of triumph till he wears me 
down into complete submission. 

Miss Dean: I wish you’d take one of those sedatives Dr. 
Mead left for you. 

Mrs. Kenton (Her voice growing more tense.): But he won’t 
see me. Ill have my black moment, but not in there. He 
won't see me. It’s a petty triumph compared to his, but at 
least I won’t bow before him. 

Miss Dean: Why don’t you stay in bed all day tomorrow? 
It'd do wonders for you. 

Mrs. Kenton: If only I could face him, eye to eye, as a vic- 
tor. If only I could say, Do your worst! What is it to me? 
There’s a power beyond you, and that power is on my side. You 
have the present, but I have eternity. (She runs her hand im- 
patiently through her hair.) Wishful thinking! Rationalizing! 
The same old drug!—But this much is sure. I enter in triumph 
or I stay out. 

Miss Dean (More sharply.): Mrs. Kenton, you must— 

(She is cut short by the hasty entrance of Jimmy, uv. c. He 
is a regular boy of fifteen or so. He is businesslike and in a 
great hurry as he head for door vu. R.) 

Jimmy: Hi, Mom. H’lo, Miss Dean. 

Miss Dean (Quickly.): Not in there, dear. 

Jimmy (Hand on doorknob.): Got to speak with the Prof. 

Mrs. Kenton (Sharply.) Jimmy, he’s asleep. 

Jimmy: But, Mom, my butterfly’s coming out. 
to see it. 

Miss Dean: Your grandfather needs the sleep. He’s very 
tired. 

Jimmy (Disconsolately.): Aw— 

Mrs. Kenton: Why don’t you bring it in here? Then, when 
he wakes up, you'll be right on hand to tell him. 

Jimmy: Gee, that’s a thought! Sure it won’t bother you? 

Mrs. Kenton: Of course not. (Exit Jimmy U. R.) 

(Miss DEAN looks at her watch and puts her knitting away.) 

Miss. Dean: I think Ill. just run over home a minute and 
make sure the cleaner brought my dress today. Ill be back 
within an hour. When he wakes up, there'll be nothing to do 
except fix his pillows so he can sit up a while. 

Mrs. Kenton: Yes, I know. I do wish you wouldn’t hurry 
back. Not once since you’ve been here have you taken your 
full time off. 

Miss Dean (Simply.): Why should I? ‘Time’s like money. 
It’s only valuable when there’s someone to spend it on. 

Mrs. Kenton: You're all alone? 

Miss Dean: For a good many years now. 

Mrs. Kenton: But you don’t feel that it’s permanent, do 
you? 

Miss Dean: Why, no. (She smiles.) Perhaps I’m one of 
those who are willing to be drugged. 

Mrs. Kenton: It’s more than that with you. 

Miss Dean: Well, I accept things without questioning too 
much. 

Mrs. Kenton: I wish to heaven I could! (Her dusting has 
brought her to the vase of flowers.) These flowers aren’t a 
thing of beauty any more. 

Miss Dean: I'll throw them out in the morning. 

Mrs. Kenton: I might as well do it now. (She picks up the 
vase.) 

Miss Dean: Then let me take them as I go. (She takes the 
vase.) 

(Her sentence is half finished as Jimmy enters. He carries 
carefully a box of light weight wood, in size approximately 
twelve by eight by six inches. The top is of glass that slides in 
a groove, or isinglass that opens on a hinge. He sets the box up 
on the table, the glass front turned away from the audience.) 

Jimmy: Hey, Miss Dean, don’t go yet. Look at this. 

Miss Dean: Oh, your butterfly. (She seis down the vase.) 

Mrs. Kenton (On way to door U.c. with the vase.): Don’t 
let him bother you with it. He’ll talk butterflies to anyone 
who'll listen. (Exits vu.c.) 

Miss Dean (Peering into the box): 
Where is it? 


He’ll want 


I'd love to see it. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Max Reinhardt 


by BARNARD HEWITT 


Chairman, Dramatics Committee, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AX REINHARDT has been called, 
with some aptness, “the Barnum 


of the Theatre.” His name, like 


that of America’s master showman, is 


synonymous in the minds of many with 
bigness. Among his theatre creations it is 
the monster productions that are remem- 
bered: Oedipus Rex in a circus theatre, 
Hamlet, Danton, Everyman, and Julius 
Caesar, in his vast Theatre of the Five 
Thousand, The Miracle which in 1924 
played only in this country’s largest audi- 
toriums, and The Eternal Road for which 
the stage of New York’s Manhattan 
Opera House had to be remodelled. 

In a much more important way he re- 
sembled Barnum; he was the master show- 
man of the modern theatre. Casting his 
eye back over the whole long history of 
drama, he took classical plays, which if 
they were produced at all reached the 
stage dust-covered and cobwebbed with 
outworn tradition, and made them live 
again for thousands of theatre-goers. 
Shakespeare, it is true, has always been 
popular, but Reinhardt made _ box-office 
out of Sophocles as well, and out of the 
mouldy morality drama, Everyman. 

Not only did he breathe new life into 
the classics, he made spectacular theatre 
capital out of many of the almost forgot- 
ten techniques of theatrical production. 
He staged Oedipus as the Greeks had 
done, in an ampitheatre, Everyman much 
as it had been done in the Middle Ages 
on the steps of a cathedral, Moliére as it 
had been done at the court of Louis XIV 
on a platform at one end of a ballroom, 
Sumurin and Turandot with a runway 
over the heads of the audience, a device 
drawn from the Japanese theatre, 

Moreover, he popularized a whole new 
approach to the theatre. When Appia 
was unknown, and Craig was being at- 
tacked as an impractical dreamer, Rein- 
hardt was presenting production after pro- 
duction exemplifying their principle of 
the harmonious emotional union of play- 
writing, acting, scenery,, costume, music, 
and dance, and was proving that styliza- 
tion could be commercially successful. 

Max Reinhardt was born Max Gold- 
man near Vienna in 1873, and when he 
was a boy lived in a shed on a remote 
part of the Austrian king’s Salzburg es- 
tate on which stood the castle Leopold- 
skron. When he was eighteen he decided 
to become an actor. The next year he 
began his career in a suburban theatre, 
and when he was twenty he was engaged 
to play small parts in the Municipal The- 
atre in Salzburg, a city with which his 
name was later to become indissolubly 
connected. In Salzburg he was seen by 
Otto Brahm, then Germany’s most cele- 
brated director, and brought to Berlin in 
1894 to act at the Deutsches Theatre. 
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Max Reinhardt 


Max Reinhardt died October 31, 1943, in 
New York City, after an illness of some 
three weeks. He became ill while supervis- 
ing the production of an English version of 
Offenbach’s comic opera, La Belle Helene. 
As reported by the Associated Press, his 
last request was: “No flowers. No pomp. 
Tell anyone who wishes to send flowers to 
make a contribution to any war effort that 
will help defeat Hitler.” Prof. Hewitt’s 
article was written some three months before 
the departure of this great theatre master. 
—Editor. 











There he had a great success in character 
parts, among them Engstrand in Ghosts, 
Luka in The Lower Depths, and Baumert 
in The Weavers. 

To his genius and early training in act- 
ing must be ascribed some of Reinhardt’s 
characteristics as a director. Although he 
is known for his spectacular use of scenery, 
light, and costume, and for his handling 
of crowds on the stage, he has never been 
accused of slighting the individual actor. 
He is credited with the discovery or de- 
velopment of a large number of star ac- 
tors: among them Luise Rainer, Conrad 
Veidt, Joseph and Rudolph Schildkraxt, 
Emil Jannings, Lili Darvas, Alexander 
Moissi, Max Pallenberg, Werner Krauss, 
and Paul Hartmann. It has even been 
said that some actors did less well when 
they left Reinhardt because he had known 
how to capitalize on their particular tal- 
ents and how to conceal their defects. 

His methods of rehearsal, also, prob- 
ably grew out of his experience as an actor. 














Max Reinhardt at the time he directed Franz 
Werfel’s The Eternal Road. 





He not. only plans in detail all the tech- 
nical aspects of production—scenery, light, 
costume, sound—before going into re- 
hearsal, but his gigantic director’s book 
contains detailed notes on every movement 
and the reading of every line. He does 
not stick rigidly to his preconceived no- 
tion of how a line is to be read. He 
changes when there seems good reason 
to change. But he has a preconceived 
notion down in black and white. Like 
other directors who have been actors, he 
is not content to explain to the actor what 
is required, he acts it out. And it is said 
that he does not act it out as Max Rein- 
hardt would act the part but in the style 
of the particular actor. 

Reinhardt began his career as a direc- 
tor and producer in 1902 in a little caba- 
ret attached to the Kleines (Little) The- 
ater in Berlin. Later in the year he took 
over the direction of the Kleines Theater 
which seated a hundred people and there 
he produced largely intimate realistic 
plays until 1905. That year he succeeded 
to the direction of the Deutsches Theater 
with a seating capacity of a thousand, 
and it was there that he made his first 
sensational production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. The next year he took on 
the Kammerspiele which seated three 
hundred, and in it he successfully pro- 
duced Ibsen, Shaw, and Maeterlinck. 

In 1909 he made the first of his ex- 
cursions to other leading cities of Europe. 
The next year saw the production of 
Oedipus. This was followed by The 
Miracle, which with the pantomine drama, 
Sumurtin, he took to London where he 
scored a tremendous popular success. 
From 1915 to 1918 he directed the Peoples 
Theatre, later the scene of Piscator’s Epic 
quarrel with the management. In 1919 
he opened his mammoth Theater of the 
Five Thousand, but despite the sensation 
his colossal productions there caused, the 
theatre did not pay for itself, and Rein- 
hardt left Berlin for Vienna. There he 
produced in the Redoutensaal, what had 
once been the ball-room of the Empress 
Maria Theresa in the former Imperial 
Palace. 

He was a major force in the organiza- 
tion of the Theatre and Music Festival in- 
augurated at Salzburg with Toscanini and 
Bruno Walter conducting. Reinhardt di- 
rected the Festspielhaus there every sum- 
mer and lived in the castle Leopoldskron 
which he had purchased. In 1924 he re- 
turned to Berlin, once more in command 
at the Deutsches, the Kammerspiele, and 
the Komédie. With the advent of Hitler 
he retired to Salzburg, and since 1935 he 
has spent most of his time in the United 
States. 

In 1935 he went to Hollywood where 
he directed a moving: picture version of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream with Mickey 
Rooney as Puck, James Cagney as Bottom 
and with a cast which included Joe E. 
Brown, Olivia De Haviland, Hugh Her- 
bert, and Dick Powell. His production 
of Werfel’s pageant-drama, The Eternal 
Road, in 1937 with a towering Appia- 
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This is the sixth in a series of articles on 
men who have made the modern theatre. 
Prof. Hewitt’s next article will appear in 
our May issue. These articles are addressed 
to high school students. 





like setting by Norman Bel Geddes was a 
popular and critical success, but it was so 
costly that it lost a fabulous sum for its 
backers. 


Reinhardt, who insists that he is not 
confined to the colossal and the spectacu- 
lar, directed Thornton Wilder’s light cos- 
tume comedy, The Merehant of Yonkers, 
which failed in 1938. Last season Rein- 
hardt came from Hollywood, where he 
has devoted himself to his School of the 
Theatre, to direct Irwin Shaw’s play, 
Sons and Soldiers. With settings by Bel 

eddes and excellent acting, the play 
had some critical success but lasted only 
a few weeks on Broadway. However it 
was. sold to the movies and will probably 
be seen before long on the screen. 


Anyone who can direct three or four 
theatres at once and at the same time 
get up a Festival program for the sum- 
mer must not only be a human dynamo, 
but he must eat, sleep, and breathe the- 
atre. In spite of the amount of Rein- 
hardt’s work in the theatre, there is noth- 
ing slap-dash about his methods. The 
tremendous director’s book with which he 
is equipped when he begins rehearsals is 
the product of four to six months in- 
tensive labor in collaboration wit play- 
wright, designers, and composer. The 
detailed directions for the acting are 
planned for specific actors and take into 
account the special abilities of each. After 
years of the theatre’s topsy-turvy life, 
Reinhardt has come to live on a time 
schedule the reverse of most people’s. 


The showman in Reinhardt has been 
evident in his choice of unusual places for 
production. He has seized every oppor- 
tunity to take drama outside the conven- 
tional theatre. ‘This was first apparent in 
his circus theatre production of Oedipus. 
He moved further from the conventional 
when he produced Everyman on the steps 
of a cathedral. Later he produced Cal- 
deron’s religious play, The Great World 
Theatre, inside a church. And in Venice 
he produced The Merchant of Venice out- 
doors on the banks of the Grand Canal. 


I have seen only one of Reinhardt’s pro- 
ductions, Franz Werfel’s The Eternal 
Road, which expresses the sufferings and 
hopes of the Jewish people in a vast his- 
torical pageant-drama. With a cast of 
hundreds of actors, dancers, and singers, 
in the Manhattan Opera House, whose 
proscenium had been raised to Craigian 
proportions, the spectacle unfolded on a 
setting of many levels which began on 
the orchestra level and rose in a beautiful 
arrangement of steps and ramps to a final 
platform behind a gauze drop high at the 
back. The play began when the lights 
went up on the orchestra level, which 
represented throughout a synagogue in 
some central or eastern European country 
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Scene from Max Reinhardt’s production of The Eternal Road witnessed by Prof. Hewitt at 
the Manhattan Opera House. 





packed with the Jewish people of an en- 
tire community. At any moment an 
aroused peasantry might break in and ex- 
terminate the congregation. There is one 
hope: the ruler may let them flee into 
exile. While they wait the Rabbi takes 
from the Ark the Scrolls of the Law and 
begins to reau to his congregation the 
marvellous story of the hopes, struggles, 
and vicissitudes which make up the history 
of the Jewish people. The lights on the 
orchestra fade and on the upper levels the 
episodes are acted out: the sacrifice of 
Isaac, the love story of Jacob and Rachel, 
Joseph and his brothers, the bondage in 
Egypt, the exodus, the march through the 
wilderness, the giving of the Ten Com- 
mandments, the death of Moses, and then 
the era of national greatness of Saul, and 
David, and Solomon, and finally the fall 
of the Jewish nation and the exile of the 
Jews. 


From time to time the focus shifted 
back to the synagogue in order to point 
the parallel between the past and the pres- 
ent. Light, skillfully orchestrated by Bel 
Geddes, was in perpetual flow, shifting 
the emphasis from one part of the gigantic 
scenic structure to another, drawing a mul- 
titude of individual plastic settings out of 
the whole. Intimate incidents like those 
of Jacob- and Rachel, Ruth and Naomi, 
Abraham ard Isaac alternated with stun- 
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ning mass effects like the building of the 
Pyramids and the worship of the Golden 
Calf. 


This was a thrilling production, one 
which secured its effect not through acting 
at all in the usual sense, but through a 
remarkable union of mass acting, setting, 
light, costume, and music. ‘The aggregate 
acting was impressive; the individual act- 
ing was not. The intimate scenes, even 
though they were picked out by light, 
suffered from the vast spaces of the Opera 
House. One felt an inadequacy in the 
acting of such Biblical heroes as Abraham 
when they were called upon to dominate 
individually a stage of epic dimensions. 
Realistic acting obviously wouldn't do, 
and it was not attempted, but the best 
Reinhardt’s actors seemed able to muster 
in its stead was a rhetorical style which re- 
sembled traditional operatic acting. One 
wished for the super-marionette, or at any 
rate the super-actor, of Gordon Craig. 

Reinhardt believes that the play exists 
not on the stage among the actors but in 
the emotional response of the audience. 
He has made determined efforts to bring 
production and audience closer together. 
Although he has produced in many kinds 
of theatres, he has always striven for di- 
rect contact. In the Kleines and Kam- 
merspiele Theatres he tried to secure it by 
intimacy, by the very nearness of the audi- 
ence to the stage. In the circus theatre 
and the Theater of Five Thousand actors 
entered down the aisles and played in the 
midst of the audience, and in Sumuriin 
and Turandot he brought the actors out 
over the heads of the audience on a runway. 


Thus Reinhardt besides demonstrating 
that the classics are not dead and that the 
Craig-Appian union of all aspects of pro- 
duction in an emotional whole has popu- 
lar appeal, has helped break down the 
barrier between play and audience, free- 
ing Shakespeare from imprisonment be- 
hind the proscenium arch and paving the 
way for the direct-to-the-audience style of 
plays like The Skin of Our Teeth. 
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Ladies in Retirement at the Webster Groves, Mo., High School (Thespian Troupe 191). 


Theatre Vacation 


by BURKE MASON 


school English teacher, I decided to 

take a summer theatre vacation. I 
consulted the right magazines and an- 
swered the most promising advertise- 
ments. One in particular stood out. “The 
Sunlake Theatre Colony,” according to 
this advertisement, operated “the largest 
summer theatre on the continent” and two 
subsidiary theatres. It was situated in a 
New England town (the name of which I 
have forgotten now) on “the shores of 
beautiful Sunlake.” It had 350 acres of 
property, including a golf course, a riding 
academy, private beaches, and what not. 
Registration was strictly limited to forty, 
college students or graduates preferred, 
and these forty would be chosen according 
to the most rigid academic, theatrical, and 
moral standards . . . “over 2,000 appli- 
cants last year.” Moreover (and this was 
what appealed most, since I had discov- 
ered that a summer theatre vacation 
promised to be unexpectedly expensive) 
the selected few would be admitted, that 
year only, tuition free as the Colony had 
recently received an endowment from a 
Boston philanthropist “interested in de- 
veloping artists for the American The- 
atre.” In previous years tuition fees had 
amounted to $350.00. 

In addition to all these attractions, the 
Sunlake Theatre Colony was “the official 
training center for the N. C. C. T. C.” 
(The National College and Community 
Theatre Congress) and hence was able to 
place many of its alumni in the way of 
good positions ; for example, 30 per cent 
of the previous year’s enrollment had re- 
ceived professional engagements. 

For further details, concluded the ad- 
vertisement, apply to the Chairman of 


Gite years ago when | was a high 
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Directed by Miss Patricia Mellrath. 





N no sense is this article meant to be an 

attack upon those well-established Sum- 
mer Theatres—and there are several—whose 
work, season after season, has won wide 
acclaim and honors. But this article is de- 
signed to ‘.cus attention upon a certain type 
of so-called “Summer Theatre” which blooms 
into existence each season for the purpose 
of catching the hard-earned dollars of teach- 
ers and young students who are honest 
enough to believe the cleverly-worded bro- 
chures and advertisements they receive. 
Particularly, it is aimed to warn our readers 
of that catchy phrase “scholarships for a 
limited number of students.” The author of 
this article—Burke Mason is only his pen- 
name—is a director of dramatics.—Editor. 











the Admissions Committee. I did. 

When the circulars and admission 
forms arrived, I was even more impressed. 
Here was listed the remarkable faculty 
headed by Benjamin Frick and including 
Philip Merivale, Ruth St. Denis, and many 
others of like standing as “visiting lec- 
turers.” A very few of the names were 
unfamiliar (including that of Mr. Frick) 
but they seemed to be in excellent com- 
pany arfd there were photographs of the 
notables to prove it. There were, too, 
sketches of the grounds, the dormitories, 
the white-pillared Administration Building, 
and a number of candid shots of students 
reading “reviews of their work in the met- 
ropolitan dailies,” rehearsing al fresco, 
riding horses, canoeing into the sunset, 
and so on. To top it all was a lengthy 
list of the plays produced in previous years. 
Nothing could have been more exciting 
than that list . everything from Eu- 
ripides to Maxwell Anderson. 

I was flabbergasted. It couldn’t be true 

all of it. But if it were? If only 

part of it were... ? 





(Photo by Day.) 


CCORDINGLY, I filled in the com- 

prehensive application forms. enclos- 
ing, as instructed, recommendations from 
professors, ministers, and employers. I 
was also required to submit a list of all the 
parts I had played, and all the plays I 
had directed, as well as a mass of other 
data. For good measure I sent along a 
number of clippings—the most eulogistic, 
of course. I felt that Benjamin Frick and 
his associates were certainly being very 
cagy and thorough about it all, and I 
was going to get one of those coveted 
$350.00 scholarships or bust. 

Quick like a flash came the reply . 
from Benjamin Frick in person, no Chair- 
man of the Admissions Committee this 
time. The Scholarship Board had met. I 
was accepted! What was mere, my qual- 
ifications were such that I would be taken 
on as “Junior Instructor of Speech.” This 
would entitle me not only to exemption 
from tuition fees but from the $60.00 
laboratory fee as well. (I hadn’t heard 
about this laboratory fee and checked 
through the circulars. Yes, there it was. 
In small type.) But since the position of 
Junior Instructor of Speech was a rather 
responsible one for a student to hold, Mr. 
Frick wished to interview me before con- 
firming the appointment. He would come 
that Friday to a town half way on the 
highway to my home city, if I would 
reciprocate. The appointment would be 
for 8:00 P.M. at such-and-such hotel. 

That Friday I set out after school to 
drive the 180 miles for my fateful appoint- 
ment. It was storming and the spring 
roads were dreadful. By 8 o’clock | was 
still 25 miles away. I stopped and phoned 
the designated hotel.- The clerk said, 
“No. There’s no Benjamin Frick registered 
here.” 

“But he might not be 
Couldn’t you page him?” 

The clerk snorted: “If he ain’t regis- 
tered, and I can’t see him, he ain’t here.” 

I was much relieved. Well, if. a Mr. 


registered. 
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Frick comes, tell him Mr. Mason has been 
delayed by the storm. I was supposed to 
meet him at 8.” 


“Aren’t you phoning from Rocky Falls?” 
the clerk wanted to know. 


“That’s right . . . 25 miles away.” 


“Well, you can make it easy. It’s only 
7 now.” 


“What?” I cried. Then it dawned on me. 
“Aren’t you on day-light-saving time?” 
“Nope.” And the clerk hung up. 


And so despite the storm and roads I 
arrived on time. But Mr. Frick didn’t. 
By 10 o’clock I was still waiting. The 
clerk said, “I’m hitting the hay now. If 
you want to you can stick around.” I took 
a room and spent the night. The next 
morning I phoned the town where the 
colony was located. “What colony?” .the 
operator asked. After some trouble I was 
connected with Mrs. Frick. She considered 
it very strange that I had missed her 
husband, and could offer no explanations. 
So . . . I waited until noon, and drove 
home. 


I wrote a bad-tempered letter. 


Mr. Frick answered promptly. He was 
very puzzled. Was I sure that I had gone 
to the right hotel? (It was the only hotel, 
and I knew it.) However, interview or no, 
the Scholarship Board had decided to ap- 
point me Junior Instructor of Speech. 


WAS now more than a bit suspicious, 

but still willing to see the business 
through. And so when July came I jour- 
neyed forth (two days late because of 
school matters) to the largest summer 
theatre in America, staffed by celebrities 
(including myself in a very minor post), 
and affiliated with the National College 
and Community Theatre Congress. All my 
friends were thrilled. 


I arrived at a sleepy New England town. 
“Where is the Theatre Colony?” I asked. 
Nobody seemed to know. Finally, I noticed 
a big dilapidated house with pillars where 
a group of youngsters were loafing on the 
steps. Nearby was a very small barn with 
STUDIO written over the entrance. But 
where were all the advertised properties? 
And where was the lake? But this was the 
place all right, and the youngsters were 
student members of the colony. 

I was shown to the top floor of the 
house (the Administration Building of the 
circulars) where the professional colonists 
hung out—the stock company, a most dis- 
gruntled group living in a shambles of old 
shoes and unmade beds. And what they 
didn’t tell me about the Fricks! However, 
most of them were going to stick it out 
the summer. At least the Fricks provided 
board and room for eight weeks, and those 
were depression times for third-rate actors. 


Of course, I had many questions: 
Question: Where was the lake? 
Answer: 5 miles away. 


And the 350 acres, golf 


Question: 
course, et al.? 
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Answer: There was a real estate devel- 
opment on the “shores of beautiful Sun- 
lake,” rather an exclusive one. Included 
in this development, called the “Sunlake 


Colony,” was a good-sized clubhouse with » 


a barn theatre over it. The Frick company 
was permitted to use this theatre a couple 
of nights each week, and small audiences of 
Sunlakers patronized them. But the “Sun- 
lake Colony” with its vacation-land facil- 
ities had nothing to do with the “Sunlake 
Theatre Colony” 5 miles away. When 
Frick referred to these facilities in his 
advertisements, he was careful to use the 
term “Sunlake Colony,” freely permitting 
his readers to insert the word “Theatre.” 
How was a reader to know there were 
two colonies? | 


Question: What of Ruth St. Denis and 
the other notables listed on the faculty as 
“visiting lecturers”? 


Answer: The Sunlake Colony held a 
series of Monday evening “Celebrity Con- 
certs,” and occasionally ran a good touring 
star for a one-night stand. Students of the 
Theatre Colony could pay to attend on 
these occasions, if they wanted to, and try 
for an interview afterwards, if they could 
get near the celebrities. 


Question: Then who was on the faculty? 


Answer: Mr. and Mrs. Frick, a lady- 
friend who did makeup and ME! That 
fellow in the velvet jacket and fez directed 
the stock company, not the students, and 
that pink chap with the effeminate gestures 
did the scenery—a new paint-job on ten 
flats each week. 


Question: And the plays, that idealistic 
programme of the circulars? 


Answer: That week the stock company 
was giving The Cradle Snatchers (a 
strangely revealing choice!) Next week 
... 2? Who knows? It was quite possible 
that some students in previous years had 
read a scene in class from Euripides or 
Maxwell Anderson. Again, who knows? 


Question: But what plays did the stu- 
dents do? 


Answer: Scenes from this and that as 
exercises, and some one-acters. That year 
bigger things were planned. The students 
had been told that Burke Mason, “great 
Shakes director,” would be arriv- 
ing two days late to start rehearsals for a 
modern-dress version of Macbeth. (I hadn’t 
been informed of this, but had written in 
my application for a scholarship of my 
production of same, although not in mod- 
ern dress. That added feature, I soon dis- 
covered, was incorporated because of the 
colony’s lack of costuming facilities.) 


Question: What did the scholarship 
winners get in return for their $60.00 lab. 
fee? 


Answer: One tin tool-box for makeup. 
The “lab.” itself was an empty rehearsal 
room in the barn. There were no costumes, 
a few battered flats, no visible materials 
for making costumes or flats, no visible 
tools, and one short shelf of shabby play 
books. 


Question: And what was the National 
College and Community Theatre Con- 
gress? 


Answer: Nobody’s telling. 


Question: Who ran the N.C.C.T.C., 
and how did it come to be affiliated with 
the Theatre Colony? 


Answer: President of the 
N.C.C.T.C, ........Benjamin Frick 


Vice-President . . Alma Booth 
(Mrs. Frick) 
Secretary-Treasurer . .Mabel Darwin 


(the lady-friend who did makeup) 


I was surprised to find among the stu- 
dents a young teacher from Texas who was 
supposed to be my assistant for the Speech 
classes. Her title was “Junior Instructor 
of Speech.” Frick had played the same 
game with her, but, for some reason, I had 
been promoted. I asked her if she was 
going to stay. She was. Her-pride would 
not allow her to return home and admit 
that she had been gypped. It was a long 
way home, and practically the whole town 
had come down to the station to cheer her 
on the road to fame. Go back and face 
that? Never! 


The other students were almost without 
exception a poor lot with little experience 
beyond rural school and church dramatics. 
Since they had all received “scholarships” 
and journeyed far (how carefully Frick 
had picked his prospects from the south 
and west!) they didn’t feel like dropping 
back, exposed suckers. As a matter of fact, 
many of them were too inexperienced in 
theatre matters to realize they were being 
gypped. Anyway, they were young. They 
might have a good time among themselves, 
especially as there was obviously no chap- 
eronage. And so they stayed. 


I stayed too, to take my first lecture 
next morning. We filed gloomily into the 
“Experimental Theatre” (not the “Stu- 
dio”) an old shed quite devoid of any- 
thing resembling a stage, much less a 
theatre. Mr. Frick entered, smiled at us, 
and opened his note-book. He dictated 
slowly a paragraph from Stark Young. 
That took five minutes. Then, closing his 
note-book, he announced that a bus would 
be leaving that afternoon for “historic 
Concord ;”-a few students could be accom- 
modated. With that the lecture broke up. 
I peeked at the notes given at the pre- 
vious day’s lecture. They consisted of a 
somewhat shorter paragraph copied from 
the works of John Mason Brown. The 
course was listed in the circulars as “Prin- 
ciples of Stage Direction.” 


After that, and a most memorable con- 
ference with Benjamin Frick, I left. Per- 
haps the unhappy young teacher from 
Texas did Macbeth in the modern manner 
with the students. I never found out. I 
spent the rest of my theatre vacation read- 
ing Stanislavski on my own back veranda 
explaining as best I could to my skeptical 
friends the mythical nature of “the shores 
of beautiful Sunlake.” 


> 
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Stage setting for the production of Mrs. Mimniver at the Revere, Mass. High School. 
Hamblin. Miss Emily Mitchell, faculty manager. 


Production Pointers for the 
Penthouse Play’ 


by BLANDFORD JENNINGS 
Sponsor, Troupe 322, Clayton High School, Clayton, Missouri 


most practical possible suggestions for 

the director who may not yet have at- 
tempted plays in the penthouse technique. 
They are intended to cover only the mini- 
mum essentials; many variations and im- 
provements will be devised by directors 
who. may have superior facilities and 
equipment. 

Staff. In addition to the usual business 
and front-of-house committees, the follow- 
ing will be needed: Assistant director, 
bookholder, stage crew, lights and sound, 
props, makeup. There will be no need for 
paint or carpenter crews. 


Design. A. Architectural Require- 
ments: A clear floor on one level not less 
than 26’x36’. A gym will do; we use the 
cafeteria. Ceiling should be at least 14’. 
There should be at least four drop lights 
or chandeliers about 15’ or 18’ apart form- 
ing a square; if your room does not have 
them, they will have to be improvised. 


B. Stage: A clear rectangle approxi- 
mating 16’x24’, more or less. It should be 
placed so that the four drop lights will 
hang symmetrically above its four corners, 
a little in front of the first row of the 
audience. 

C. Set: No standing scenery whatever, 
of course. A large rug is needed. The 
furniture should be grouped in three or 
four units near the sides, leaving the prin- 
cipal playing area more or less in the cen- 
ter of the area, though in a dining room 
scene the table and chairs may be in the 
center, in which event there should be 
little furniture around the sides. It is im- 
portant that the chief groups of furniture 


ic notes are intended to be the 
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should balance, so that the action will not 
take place mostly- at one end of the area. 
The playing area will extend to within a 
couple of feet of the front row of the 
audience. 


D. Seating: Two rows (or at most 
three) of bentwood or folding chairs on 
all four sides of the stage, just far enough 
back of the acting area so that the actors 
will not trip over the spectators’ feet. 
Gangways will be left at the corners for 
entrances, though’ this may be varied by 
having at least one entrance at the middle 
of a side if the offstage end of the entrance 
can be masked. Do not reserve seats, but 
sell only as many seats for each perform- 
ance as there are chairs. We seat about 
90 at a performance. 
seat the earlier comers on the sides farth- 
est from the audience entrance, so that 
late arrivals can take their seats without 
detouring the stage. 


E. Backing: None is needed if the di- 
mensions of the room are not much greater 
than that of the rectangle formed by the 
audience. If, however, the room is much 
larger, a few flats may be lashed together 
behind the last row of spectators to mask 
the approach of actors and the activities 
of crews. These flats should be as neutral 
as possible; they are not meant to convey 
any idea as scenery. , 

Props. No special comment is needed, 
except that all furinture must be low—no 
high bookshelves, sideboards, etc. If a 
piano is needed, it must be placed in one 
of the corners where an entrance is not 
needed. Small props on tables and desks 
must be low—table lamps have to be di- 


Have the ushers . 





(Troupe 156). Directed by Miss June 


minutive; vases must be low, etc. Noth- 
ing that could possibly get in the way of 
a spectator may be over three feet high. 


Lights. In each of your four drop lights 
place two of the small spot floods such as 
are used for shop window lighting. They 
are self-contained units, costing around 
60c each, and rate about 150-200-watt 
each (we call them “birdseyes”). Color 
frames may be purchased to go with them. 
These floods should be aimed so that of 
each pair one throws diagonally across the 
stage and one throws along the longer ad- 
jacent side. ‘They should be depressed 
sufficiently that no direct light strikes the 
audience at higher than knee level. There 
will inevitably be some spill on the audi- 
ence ; that is an inherent disadvantage that 
I know of no way to overcome. Color 
media should be of two shades — usually 
pink and light amber, though blue may be 
substituted for the amber in plays where 
any part of the action is supposed to take 
place in a darkened room. In that case, 
of course, the pink lights will have to be 
on a separate circuit. The lights should 
be mounted, if possible, on universal sock- 
ets which can be turned at any angle. 
“House lights” can be supplied by a couple 
of floods hung outside the perimeter of the 
audience, or by more remote chandeliers 
where the room is much larger than the 
stage. The ““birdseyes,” since they do not 
use much current compared with the more 
usual instruments, can be handled through 
the regular lighting switches. If you hap- 
pen to have a portable dimmer or two, 
you re lucky, for they can be very useful ; 
but they’re not absolutely necessary. 

Makeup. Do not allow yourself to be 
persuaded that a full grease-paint makeup 
is not needed. The more intense lights, 
with their color, require it. The makeup 
should, however, be sparingly applied, so 
that the colors will be transparent, and the 
texture of the skin will show. Tube paints, 
such as Factor’s, are best for the purpose. 
Intense colors should be avoided. Stick 
mostly to panchromatic tones, with a mere 
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DIAGRAM OF PENTHOUSE STAGE 
AND SEATING 


touch of flesh color in the juvenile charac- 
ters. Keep lines very faint and well 
blended. Do not use powder for graying 
hair. Liquid whitener, well brushed and 
combed after drying, is best. Crepe hair 
—which is more often needed for old-age 
male makeups than on the conventional 
stage—has to be handled as realistically as 
possible. Wigs should be avoided, unless 
they are the very realistic—and expensive 
—variety. (One good way to make lines 
for this close-up technique is to make a 
loop in the end of a length of solder wire 
and apply it like a pencil after the makeup 
has been powdered. ) 


Directing. Since, naturally, the crosses 
and movements will in no way correspond 
with those in the printed script, the direc- 
tor will find a typed script very necessary. 
There is, of course, no Up, Down, Left, or 
Right. Center is the middle of the stage 
parts of the stage is by points of the com- 
pass, as in the accompanying diagram. 


Here are a few rules to observe in plot- 
ting action: 


1. See that the action is mot oriented in any one 
direction—the action must successively face 
all four sides of the stage. 


2. Do not allow characters to stand too close 
together in dialogue—if they do they will 
mask each other. 


3. Avoid close groupings—or if they must occur, 
scatter them as soon as possible. 


4. Do not allow things to become static. Gen- 
erally, no bit of dialogue should be carried 
on from the same positions for more than a 
minute at a time: have the actors move to 
another part of the stage on some pretext 
or other. 


5. Dialogue can be rather more rapid than in a 
large ‘auditorium. 


6. The regulation tricks of projection used in a 
large auditorium cannot be used here—a 
little exaggeration is needed, but only a little. 
Any “corn” will be spotted immediately. 


7. Great concentration is required of the actor; 
he must learn to ignore the audience, who 
will never be more than ten feet away. 
Force him to practice this during rehearsal 
by ignoring whatever the other actors (not 
on stage) may be doing around the periphery 
of the rehearsal room. Above all, lines must 
be fluent and business natural. A “prompt”’ 
or an awkward pause is ten times more 
conspicuous and embarrassing than on an 
ordinary stage. 


*See “Staging ‘The Trail of the Lonesome Pine’ 
and “‘No Priorities Needed’’ in the November, °42 a 
February, °43 issues of THe HicH SCHOOL THESPIAN. 
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SERVICEMEN'S LIBRARY FUND | 


A Wartime Project Sponsored for the Purpose of Securing Reading Materials of a 
Dramatic Character for the Men and Women in the Armed Forces of the United States. 
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Vaasa. 
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ORION SOROROROR 
IZ ISIS FANNIN 





Thespian Troupe 284, Philippi, W. Va., High School...............cccecccececcecccces $ 50.00 
Frances Nucci, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 187, Brownsville, Pa., Sr., High School... ...........cceceeeeeceeeees 10.00 
Jean E. Donahey, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 493, Kiser High School, Dayton, Ohio..............cccccceccccscces 120.00 


Robert W. Ensley, Sponsor 


Thespian Troupe 235, Ellenville, N. Y., High School...................cceeeeeeceeees 5.00 
Mary E. Brodbeck, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 432, Kingsport, Tenn., High School................0.2c eee cee cee eees 148.06 
Nancy C. Wylie, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 223, Bradley, Ill., Community High School..................2..00055 2.00 
Agnes Stelter, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 389, Christmas High School, Independence, Mo...............+++--- 25.00 
Nanable Cassell, Sponsor 

Thalian Club-Thespian Troupe 81, Alamogordo, New Mex., High School............... 10.00 
Edith L. Welsheimer, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 301, Marked Tree, Ark., High School..................0. cee eee cece: 2.60 
Mrs. Marie Thost Pierce, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 210, Topeka, Kansas, High School................... ccc cecceecececes 100.00 
Gertrude S. Wheeler, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 89, Struthers, Ohio, High School................ 2. ccc cece cece eee: 10.00 
Laurys Norton, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 379, Tonganoxie, Kansas, Rural High School....................2-0.. 5.00 
Thelma Haverty, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 175, State College, Pa., High School................. ccc eeceeceeces 8.00 
Janette M. Burns, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 503, John Harris High School, Harrisburg, Pa........................ 25.00 
Permelia Rose Emanuel, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 240, Lubbock, Texas, High School...................c ccc ceeceeees 3.00 
Marie Gabriel, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 535, Carver High School, Winston-Salem, N. C..................0-- 5.00 
Mrs. G. H. Fitch, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 490, David Starr Jordan High School, Long Beach, Calif. ........... 20.73 
A. Edlen, sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 34, Fairview, W. Va., High School..................ccccececcseces 5.50 
Mary Sturm, sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 192, Keokuk, Iowa, Senior High School.....................000008: 5.00 
Mrs. Byrnes Missman, sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 103, Neenah High School, Neenah, Wis. .................c00ceeee: 25.00 
Helen Paulson, sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 469, Wenatchee, Wash., High School.................... 000. eccceee 113.80 
Grace Gorton, sponsor 

Theatre Arts Class—Troupe 464, Santa Maria, Calif., Union High School.............. 145.75 
Stanley G. Breneiser, sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 428, Cumberland Co. High School, a MM ad iwinhSeisec es 5.05 
Ethel W. Walker, sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 482, Logan, Iowa, High School................. 0... cceceecceceeces 5.00 
Evelyn Anderson, sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 585, Muscatine, Iowa, Senior High School......................... 8.85 
June Lingo, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 78, Hot Springs, Ark., Senior High School.......................... 10.00 
Lois Alexander, Sponsor - 

Thespian Troupe 75, Union High School, District 5, Milwaukie, Oregon............... 25.00 
Grayce Oliver, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 161, Urbana, IIl., High School................. 00. ccc ccc eee cee. 25.00 
Mrs. Ethel Hamilton, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 150, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash.....................00000. 5.00 
Alice C. Gaul, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 530, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio, Academy.............. 0.0.00 cee ee eune. 5.00 
Sister Carita, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 368, Geneva, Ohio, High School.............. 0.0... ccc cece cceecee. 5.00 
Dorothy A. West, Sponsor 

Sr, CS i I Pe 6 obo cdc ccc ccdccccccuscactotcccceceescectes 30.00 
Jewel McCarthy, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 180, Tuscola, Ill., High School................ccccccccccccecccccess 10.00 
Thelma Grumbles, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 254, B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. ............ 25.00 
Miss Barbara Wellington, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 260, Big Creek High School, War, W. Va. .................2-000- 15.00 
Mrs. Floy Gamble Byrd, Sponsor 

Amount contributed as of March 10, 1944........... tS, Wak CURT Gb bs cL GRUR GA $1,018.08 
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Players appearing as wooden sol- 
diers in the 1943 frolic, Make Be- 
lieve, at the William Penn Senior 
High School (Troupe 520), York, 
Pa. Directed by Leon C. Miller 





(Continued from page 9) 

Jimmy (Pointing to a corner of the box.): In there. 

Miss Dean: In that curled-up leaf? 

Jimmy: That ain’t a leaf. That’s a chrysalis. He’s been in there 
all winter, but he’ll be coming out any minute now. 

Miss Dean: You don’t say! How can you tell? 

Jimmy: He’s scratching. The Prof. says this kind always scratches 
before it comes out. 

Miss Dean: Mercy! Loud enough so you can hear it? 

Jimmy: Sure. Listen. (He slides the glass open and takes the chrys- 
alis carefully out. It is a brown oval shell attached to a small twig.) 

Miss Dean: Oh, don’t disturb it. 

Jimmy: ’S all right. *Twon’t hurt him. Listen. (He holds it to 
her ear.) 

Miss Dean (Listening intently, then suddenly drawing back to look 
at the chrysalis in amazement.): Well, I never! Did that noise come 
from in there? 

Jimmy: It sure did. He’s kicking like everything. (Mrs. Kenton 
reénters with empty vase and returns it to its stand.) Listen, Mom. 
Listen to him kick. (She takes it and raises it to her ear.) WHear any- 
thing? 

an Kenton: Yes, I hear it. (She holds it in her hand and looks at 
it.) Closed in a hard, polished shell and struggling to get out. Hope 
you make it, pal. (She hands it to Juamy, and he returns it to the box 
and shuts the slide.) 

Jimmy: He’ll make it all right. He knows the way out. 

Mrs. Kenton: Lucky, isn’t he? 

Miss Dean (Turning toward place where she left the vase.) : Oh, you 
took the flowers out? 

Mrs. Kenton: Yes. 

Miss Dean: I'll stop in the kitchen to speak to cook about his supper 
tray. Then I’ll just come up the back way and peek in the other door 
at him before I leave in case he’s awake. (Exit vu. c.) 

Jimmy (Hovering lovingly before the box.): Yes, sir, he'll make it 
all right. Gee, I wish the Prof.’d wake up. He’s been saying he bet 
this’'d be an Easter butterfly. He says all butterflies ought to come out 
on Easter. Know why? (Mrs. Kenton on davenport, absentmindedly 
fingering one of the cushions, makes no reply.) Hey, Mom, you're not 
listening to me. 

Mrs. Kenton: Yes, dear, I’m listening. 

Jimmy: Then know why all butterflies ought to come out on Easter? 

Mrs. Kenton: No. Why should they? 

(Jummy has drawn a chair behind the table where he can keep an 
eye on the chrysalis.) 

Jimmy: Because the Greeks thought the butterfly represented the 
soul. When it comes out of the chrysalis, it’s sort of like a resurrection. 
Y’see, when the caterpillar’s in the chrysalis, all winter, y’ might think 
he’s dead. But he isn’t at all. 

Mrs. Kenton (Half to herself.): He isn’t at all. Somewhere within 
him is a great capacity. A great power to burst the chrysalis. 

Jimmy: Sure. The Prof. says that he has to wait till God touches 
him with his finger and says, “Arise, put on thy wings, and fly.” The 
Prof. says no one that’s watched a butterfly come out is ever the same 
person afterwards. 

(Mrs. Kenton has risen restlessly again tnd is standing behind 
Jummy’s chair. She runs a hand affectionately through his hair.) 

Mrs. Kenton: Then don’t watch it, Jimmy. I want you to stay the 
same person. 

Jimmy (Pleased but embarrassed.): Aw— 

Mrs. Kenton: Leave the watching to me. I need it. 

Jimmy: That’s something like what the Prof. said this morning. 

Mrs. Kenton (Startled.): What? 

Jimmy: He said two or three times he hoped you’d see it come out. 
He said it would make you sure. Sometimes he says things I don’t get. 
Seems to me you’re always pretty sure. 

Mrs. Kenton: Maybe I’m sure of the wrong things. But I didn’t 
think he’d noticed. 
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Jimmy: Isn’t much the Prof. doesn’t notice. He’s swell. We got all 
kinds of experiments planned that we’re going to do. 

Mrs. Kenton: Jimmy, he won’t always be with us and— 

Jimmy (Interrupting.): Sure. I know. We talked about that this 
morning, too. 

Mrs. Kenton: Oh. What did he say? 

Jimmy: Just that he might have to go away pretty soon to do some 
work somewhere else. The only difference’ll be that we can’t see him. 

Mrs. Kenton: Perhaps that is the only difference. (Her voice has a 
note of growing conviction.) Perhaps it is. 

Jimmy: Sure. Of course Ill miss having him right here. (His voice 
breaks, but he gulps and recovers himself.) I guess I'll miss it a lot. 
But I guess if I’m a scientist and he’s a scientist, we'll be pretty near 
just the same. See what I mean? 

rs. Kenton: Science and faith again. Science and faith. A vast 
fellowship here, trying to get closer to the ultimate meaning, and a vaster 
fellowship—somewhere beyond—cheering them on. 

Jimmy: Sure. He says I'll just have to do all the things he didn’t 
get around to doing, and then maybe—(He has been leaning forward 
frequently to look into the box, and now he pushes his chair back ex- 
citedly.) Gee! Look, Mom! Look quick! It’s cracking. See? See 
that split down the side? Oh, boy! (He sinks to his knees before the 
box and, with his eyes on it, holds out a hand gropingly to his mother.) 
mg down here, Mom. You’re too high up. You can see better down 

ere. 

Mrs. Kenton (Kneeling beside him.): Yes, I can see better down 
here. That’s been the trouble all along. No wonder I couldn’t see. 

Jimmy: Sure—Gosh, look at the thing pushing open. 

Mrs. Kenton: So easy, after all, to shatter the hard shell. 

Jimmy: Gee! Seems as if I ought to help somehow. 

Mrs. Kenton: You’ve helped. Oh, you’ve helped. 

Jimmy (With a long sigh of relief.): Ah! There he comes. Look 
at that. Look at him pull himself out. Atta boy! 

Mrs. Kenton: Resurrection! The trumpet shall sound and the dead 
shall be raised. 

Jimmy: Aw, see him wobble across the box. I bet he’s tired. 

Mrs. Kenton: Little, wet, folded wings. Can they ever fly? - 

Jimmy: Sure. He'll just hang there now on the side of the box while 
his wings get big and strong. *Twon’t take but a few minutes. 

Mrs. Kenten: Strong enough to fight a relentless enemy? 

Jimmy: Aw, he won’t have to fight. All he’ll have to do is to fly. 

Mrs. Kenton: He'll have to fight, but he’ll win. I know he’ll win. 

Jimmy: I guess I don’t know what you mean, but you sound awful 
sure. Say! Is it what the Prof. meant when he said you’d be sure? 

Mrs. Kenton: Yes, it’s what he meant. 

Jimmy: He'll be glad. (He scrambles to his feet.) Say! I’m going 
to tell cook to come up—and Miss Dean. I bet they'll want to see him 
before I let him go. (He hurries out, uv. c.) 

(Mrs. KENTON remains kneeling.) 

Mrs. Kenton (Softly.): “I am the resurrection and the life. He that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live. And he that 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” (She puts her head down on 
her arms on the table.) 

(The door vu. R. opens quickly. Muss Drawn stands in the doorway. 
She ts pale, and her voice is strangely imperative.) 

Miss Dean: Mrs. Kenton! 

(Mrs. Kenton looks up, then rises quickly.) 

, — Kenton: What is it? (She takes a step forward.) What is it? 
s he— 

Miss Dean: Yes. 

(Mrs. Kenton looks back at the box.) 

Mrs. Kenton: Full grown now. Strong enough to fight a relentless 
enemy—and win. 

(Miss Dean takes a step toward her. Her voice is puzzled.) 

Miss Dean: Mrs. Kenton. , 

Mrs. Kenton: Yes, I’m coming. (She walks quickly across the room 
and exits, U.R. Miss Dean follows and closes the door behind them.) 

(Curtain. ) 
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The Technician's 
Roundtalle 


Conducted by A. S. GILLETTE 


Technical Director, University Theatre, State 
University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa 





Question: Many of the inquiries I’ve re- 
ceived lately have dealt with the same subject 
in one fashion or another. This subject is the 
all-important one of “substitution for building 
materials not now available.” 

Answer: Before discussing “ersatz” 
building materials, we should put our own 
scene dock and store room in order. Un- 
less you have some method of cataloguing 
your scenery accurately, there is an excel- 
lent chance that you are overlooking some 
units of scenery that you’ve forgotten about 
and which could be used to good advan- 
tage just as they are, or which could be 
wrecked for the sake of the building ma- 
terials in them. It never fails to surprise 
me to find, in an otherwise well organized 
theatre group, a technician who has made 
no effort to inventory his scenery and who 
insists that he knows his scenery so well 
that he can keep all the information he 
needs to know about it “in his mind.” 
If you possess more than say, twenty flats 
with the usual assortment of doors, win- 
dows and platforms this becomes impossi- 
ble. Although it does take some good 
hard work to set up such a system for 
the first time, the advantages all lie in 
favor of cataloguing. You have accurate 
information at your finger tips for each 
piece of scenery you own. It reduces the 
time required for drafting your working 
drawings. It is economical as there is 
little chance of your building duplicate 
units. It is economical of man hours in 
that you can plan the assembly of your 
units with the minimum amount of re- 
building. Perhaps most important of all, 
just now when materials are difficult to ob- 
tain, is that there is little chance that you 
will forget or lose any unit of scenery. 

There are several methods of catalogu- 
ing scenery but I shall describe but the 
one which I have found quite satisfactory. 
This is a card index that is comparatively 
easy to keep up to date. Each card meas- 
ures 4x6” which is large enough to 
accommodate a rough sketch and all the 
other necessary information. We, like 
most theatre groups, have attempted to 
standardize the height of our scenery into 
a “stock” height. We happen to have 
three such stock heights, the 10’, 14’ and 
18’ heights. These heights provide a 
natural classification into which the 
greater majority of our scenery will fall. 
Under each of these classifications they 
are further separated according to type. 
For instance, under the 18’-0” stock there 
are the PLAIN FLATS which are with- 
out openings of any kind and run in width 
from 3’-0”, up to the maximum width of 
5/9”. NARROW FLATS are all those 
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plain flats under 3’-0” in width. All door 
tlats of any width are listed under DOOR 
FLATS. Window flats are treated in the 
same manner. Door frames, window 
frames, platforms, stairways, ceilings and 
drops are found under their own heading. 


The key to this method of indexing is 
in the number of’ each unit of scenery. 
A separate number ‘is assigned to each 
piece of scenery while an index card bear- 
ing the same number carries all the infor- 
mation that describes it. The accompany- 
ing sketch illustrates the method I employ 
of noting the salient features of a par- 
ticular unit. The card bears the following 
information: catalogue number, type of 
unit, over-all dimensions, when con- 


structed, productions in which it has been, 


used, and a small free hand sketch in 
which further details and dimensions can 
be noted. When any alteration is made in 
the flat the card index is, of course, altered 
to correspond with it. As the flats are 
selected for a given production they are 
removed from their place under their type 
heading and kept together until the close 
of the show. When the setting is dis- 
mantled the cards are again placed back 
in the index under the proper heading. 
This eliminates any possibility of choosing 
the same unit for use in more than one 
place in the same production. The effec- 
tiveness with which this index can be used 
will be greatly increased, if the scenery can 
be stored in groups and types that paral- 
lels the indexing divisions. This eliminates 
a great deal of unnecessary handling of 
scenery and speeds up the time required 
to find a particular flat. 


Question: We have some old door and win- 
dow flats that we would like to convert into 
plain flats, but we are unable to buy any canvas 
or heavy muslin with which to recover them. 
Can we use the original material and patch up 
the openings in some way? 


Answer: Your question about the lack 
of covering material is particularly 
apropos, as the shortage of canvas and 
muslin is bothering all of us a good deal. 
I can not say that my answer will be what 
you want or expect to hear, but I can tell 
you what we have done in this emergency, 
and with pretty good results. A check 
through our catalogue revealed that we 
had some odd-sized flats that we were not 
likely to use again and one 6’-0/’x40’-0” 
border that had outlived its usefulness. 
We dismantled these units, being very 
careful not to tear the canvas. With this 
salvaged materials we patched up the 
openings on a good number of door and 
window flats. The secret to good patch- 
ing is in selecting a material that matches 
the covering already on the flat. Do not 
use new material to patch an opening on 
a flat that is covered with canvas that has 
been painted several times. It’s just as 
bad to use old patches on new canvas. 
The difference in texture between these 
two surfaces is extremely difficult to paint 
over without it being noticeable. Consider- 
able care should be used in cutting the 
patch so that there are no frayed or torn 
edges and the patch should not extend 
past the toggles or stiles that form the 
opening of the door or window. The patch 
can be held in position without wrinkles 
while it is being glued by first tacking 
along the edge of the toggles and stiles 
nearest the opening. Turn back the loose 
edges of the patch and cover it with glue. 
Then pat it into position and tack along 
its outer edge, spacing the tacks so that . 
they alternate with those on the inner 
edge. Allow to dry thoroughly before 
painting. It will be necessary to install a 
new lower rail on all door flats in order 
to make a satisfactory plain flat out of 
them. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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_ Staging the High School Play — 


This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays at the high 
school level. Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department may be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian Senior Councilor and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 





Out of the Frying Pan 


By DonaLD Woops 
Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Hibbing, Minn., High School 


Out of the Frying Pan, a comedy in 3 acts, by Fran- 
cis Swann. 5 W, 7 M. Royalty, $25.00. Samuel 
French, 25 W. 45th St., New York City. 
Suitability 

OR those who demand that drama 
deal with current problems, this play 
may be a little outdated, inasmuch 


as it is laid in a prewar period. However, 


we presented the play twice (February 20, 
1942, and December 4, 1942) and on both 
occasions a common audience comment 
was that it was good to get away from 
the war dramas of the radio and the mo- 
tion picture, and to see a group of normal 
youngsters working out their own prob- 
lems while maintaining their aspirations 
and ideals. 

To quote the author: “The six kids are 
likable, attractive, normal young boys and 
girls. They are not at all like the popular 
conception of actors and actresses living 
in New York. They are healthy American 
kids from all parts of the country.” 


Plot 


Six young actors, three boys and three girls, 
pool their meager resources and share the same 
New York apartment. In the apartment di- 
rectly below theirs lives a Broadway producer 
who plans to cast a road company of his New 
York hit show. The six youthful aspirants re- 
hearse his play in the hope that he will give 





Donald Woods 


Mr. Woods is no stranger to this depart- 
ment. It is always a pleasure to present an 
article of his which shows how he has staged 
one of the many successes he produces at 
the Hibbing High School. 

Directors and students reading this article 
will be, as I was, enthusiastic in wanting to 
do this delightful comedy. Out of the Fry- 
ing Pan should make a very good senior 
| class play. 











them an audition and perhaps give them roles 
in the road company. 

The producer, Arthur Kenny by name, is an 
amateur chef and in the middle of one of his 
culinary experiments he runs out of some re- 
quired ingredients and has to go up to the 
apartment above to borrow from the kids. They 
are so delighted to see him that they start to 
stage a murder scene, hoping that he will be 
impressed and put all of them in the road com- 
pany of his show, Mostly Murder. But their 
acting is so noisy and realistic that it brings in 
the police force. 

As in most comedies of this type, things get 
worse and worse until they at last get better, 
and the plot of Out of the Frying Pan ends on 
a hopeful note. 


Casting 


The six young hopefuls who are trying 
to crash Broadway must be of pleasant 
appearance and have good speaking voices. 
They must also have innate pep, for the 
show will unquestionably drag if these six 
people look lazy or fatigued.. 





The Broadway hopefuls sit down to a meager meal on an overturned bookcase serving for a 
table. A production of the Hibbing, Minn., High School (Troupe 272). Directed by Mr. 
Donald Woods. 
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We uséd one large policeman and one 
smaller one to aid in giving a sort of 
“head man-and-stooge” treatment to these 
roles. 

The role of Muriel Foster, the Boston 
socialite, was played by a girl who is tall, 
slender, and good looking. She made the 
character as “snooty” and “class con- 
scious’ as possible. 

Mr. Coburn, the father of one of the 
aspiring actors, was interpreted as a 
pompous, stuffed-shirt. The lines bring 
out this interpretation quite clearly. 

Mrs. Garnet is a lovable, dim-witted 
landlady. The gestures were vague and 
her smile was usually a puzzled grin. 
Much of the time she stood with her head 
cocked on one side as though she still 
had hopes of being able to fathom all the 
strange things that were going on around 


her. 
Directing 


This play lends itself to easy directing. 
Much business is already written into the 
manuscript, so that no director will have 
to worry greatly about what business to 
use for a certain scene. 

During the “recipe scene,” when the 
theatrical preducer is going into ecstasies 
over his gumbo recipe, we maneuvered so 
that the group was brought quite far down 
stage. Then, whenever the producer re- 
called that he must hurry back to his own 
apartment, the cast moved to the UC 
door, where the producer would suddenly 
recall a few more details about his recipe 
and would lead his eager listeners down 
stage once more. This business garnered 
a good laugh and kept the scene from 
growing static around the door. 


Stage Problems 


There are no problems of any conse- 
quence. Only one set is used and almost 
any set will serve adequately. The manu- 
script of Life magazine (March 17, 1941) 
will serve as the best sources for hints as 
to stage arrangements. 


Dialogue Revisions 


We took a slight liberty with the 
author’s manuscript and perhaps others 
may wish to also. The script has the young 
actors in need of a “corpse,” so that when 
they do their scene for Producer Kenny 
their big scene will have a realistic touch. 
They cajole the villainess, Muriel Foster, 
into playing the corpse, but because she 
will not lie still and act dead, they find 
it necessary to give her a drink—in fact, 
a Micky Finn. We objected to the fact 
that the penniless actors had a bottle of 
liquor in their apartment, for it did not 
seem consistent with their frugal circum- 
stances. So we introduced the liquor in 
the following way: 


PAGE 19 

MARGE (Original line in script.): We just 
have to keep trying. ( 

KATE (Added lines.): Well, just in case a 
producer should send me a wire begging me to 
be in his new show; I’m going to shampoo my 
hair. Then I'll be ready to go on the stage at 
a moment’s notice. (Said sarcastically.) 

MARGE: Oh, Kate, I used the last of the 
shampoo—I meant to get some, but— 
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KATE: That’s all right, Marge. I gave Dottie 
some moncy and she said she'd bring some 
home. (Explains to others.) Dottie likes to do 
a little shopping along with her job hunting. 
That way she feels the day hasn’t been wasted 
if she has at least a little package to carry home. 

GEORGE (Returning to original line in 
script.): Well—why doesn’t somebody take a 


Icok?P 
PAGE 25 
Dottie enters, puts sack with bottle in it on 
bookcase. 
PAGE 28 


DOTTIE (Original line in script.): Oh, 
George! (By this time, Kate has taken the bot- 
tle out of the sack and just as Dottie is leaving, 
Kate says—) 

KATE: Dottie! What’s this? 

DOTTIE (Who is forever very sweet and 
vague.): That’s the shampoo you wanted. 

KATE: But, Dottie, this isn’t shampoo—it’s 
—well, look! (Holds out bottle.) It says 
“Four Roses” on it! 

DOTTIE: Oh, gosh—I wonder if—There 
was a man next to me in the drugstore buying 
this. (Points to bottle.) I must have taken 
his package by mistake. 

KATE: Oh, Dottie! 

DOTTIE: Oh, don’t feel bad, Kate. Think 
how surprised the man will be when he opens 
his package and finds a bottle of shampoo. 
( Exit.) 

KATE (Wrapping package): Well, we'll jus: 
have to try to exchange it for some shampoo. 

MARGE (Returning to original line in 
script.): That girl could... 

PAGE 77 

KATE (Original line in script—said of Mu- 
riel Foster who refuses to “play dead.”): No, 
wait a minute, Tony. Of course, she’s thirsty. 
I'll get you a nice refreshing drink! (Takes 
liquor package from top of bookcase, waves it 
triumphantly, and dashes out to kitchen.) 

PAGE 79 


KATE (Original line in script): Won't hurt 
her a bit. 

TONY (Revised line.): Mickey Finn sham- 
oo? 

KATE (Original line in script.): In person. 


Costumes 


The costumes are modern and easily ob- 
tainable. Two policemen’s uniforms were 
borrowed from the local police depart- 
ment. Mrs. Garnet, the landlady, wore 
a lacy shawl and a velvet throat band to 
touch off her costume. Two Coca-Cola 
jackets were made by borrowing two white 
waiter’s coats from the Linen Exchange 
Company and gluing (with Tri-tex, a 
“rubber glue”) cloth letters cut in the 
individual style of the Coca-Cola design 
onto the backs of the jackets. These let- 
ters were in bright red and were large 
enough to be seen easily from the last row 
in the auditorium. 


Makeup 


Straight makeups were used by all of 
the younger characters, and the standard 
gray hair, lines, mustaches, etc., were 
given to the older characters. 


Publicity 

In addition to newspaper and radio 
publicity we used about 200 window stick- 
ers that could be glued to windshields, 
store windows, etc. These stickers bore 
only the name of the show, place, date, 
time, and admission price. 

We had large photographs (each meas- 
uring 12” by 15”) made of each cast 
member and used these on posters which 
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were placed in downtown store windows. 
These photographs were made by a facul- 
ty member who gave them to us for the 
cost of his material. 


Programs 


On our programs for Out of the Frying 
Pan we had the following foreword: 


“In 1940, Life magazine devoted an entire 
section to a picture-story which told about four 
girls who lived together in New York City and 
were seeking careers on the Broadway stage. 

“Francis Swann, a brother of one of the aspir- 
ing actresses, was so amused at the comic situa- 
tions presented in Life that he wrote the play, 
Out of the Frying Pan. 

“In a note on his manuscript, Author Swann 
wrote this: ‘These kids are likable young boys 
and girls. They are not at all like the popular 
conception of actors and actresses living in 
New York. They are healthy American kids 
from all parts of the country.’ 

“Swann’s play was a success on Broadway, 
and at the present time it is being made into 
a film in Hollywood.” 


Budget 


Out of the Frying Pan is a relatively 
inexpensive play to produce, the greatest 
cost being for royalty and the purchase 
of copies. Including the aforementioned 
two expenses, the production cost us about 


$40.00. 
Results 


Out of the Frying Pan provided good, 
clean entertainment to theater-goers. And, 
as stated once before in this article, it was 
presented a second time as the means of 
earning some badly needed funds for our 
Junior Red Cross chapter at the Hibbing 
High School. 


Next issue: Candida 





(Continued from page 17) 

Certain types of building paper can be 
used as a substitute for fabric covering ma- 
terials. Just this last fall I built a setting 
that was covered entirely with a building 
paper called “Craft Paper.” I was genu- 
inely surprised and pleased with the re- 
sults. I have on my desk two samples of 
building paper from our local lumber 
dealer. One is Sisalcraft, it comes in 48” 
widths and in rolls of about 650’. It costs 
about 1 cent a running foot. The second 
is called Reinforced Paper, but is only 3’- 
0’ wide. This is a little less expensive than 
the other and has a better surface for 
painting. Both are composition papers 
consisting of an inner layer of fibres and 


‘a tar like substance sandwiched between 


two covers of tough paper. This material 
is surprisingly strong and it is almost im- 
possible to tear it. Both samples take scene 
paint readily. The greatest disadvantage 
of these materials is the comparatively nar- 
row width. This can be overcome by 
inserting additional vertical battens so 
placed that the edges of the paper can be 
butted together and tacked or stapled to 
it. The crack formed by the butting edges 
of the paper can be concealed by strips 
of gummed paper pasted over it. 

My space allowance for this issue of 
THe HicnH Scuoot THESPIAN is ex- 
hausted. Additional information of this 
same general subject will be continued in 
the next issue. 








Ohree 
Publications 


Every Dramatics Director Should 
Have on Her Desk 


SYLLABUS FOR: A PROPOSED 


COURSE OF STUDY IN 
DRAMATICS AT THE 
HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


Prepared by a committee of high school 
dramatics directors for the American 
Educational Theatre Association. 
(Supply is limited) 

$1.00 per copy 


THE DRAMATICS DIRECTOR'S 


HANDBOOK 


Contains a complete course on how to 


teach high school dramatics, by Kath- 


arine Ommanney, author of the well- 
known textbook, The Stage and the 
School. 


materials is included. 


$1.00 per copy 


A WARTIME MANUAL FOR 


HIGH SCHOOL DRAMATICS 
DIRECTORS 


Full of practical information on how to 
mobilize dramatics for effective war- 
time services. Also contains a thorough 
discussion on how to organize the dra- 


matics club at the high school level. A 
manual every progressive dramatics 


teacher will want these days. 


$1.00 per copy 








NOTICE! 

You may purchase at the special price 
of $2.50 the three publications men- 
tioned above, plus a complimentary 
copy of our Wartime Playlist, if you 
send remittance with your. order. 
Shipment will be made the same day 
your order is received. Remember, if 
you ask us to bill you for the three 
publications, we must charge you at 
the rate of $1.00 per copy. 








Order At Once From 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN 


SOCIETY 


COLLEGE HILL STATION (24) 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A wealth of other helpful 
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Getting a Laugh 


HERE are two sources of laughs in 
T the theatre, the first of which results 

from a comedy situation. These plays, 
known as farces, are the most hilarious 
type of comedy, their plot being built upon 
an exaggerated or impossible situation. In 
this type of play the laugh is anticipated 
and, therefore, it is comparatively easy for 
the actor to put the laugh across. Charley's 
Aunt, the story of the undergraduate who 
masquerades as “my aunt from Brazil, 
where the nuts come from,” is a modern 
classic of this type of humor. 

The second source of laughter appeals 
more to the intellect. The laugh is the 
result of humor in the line itself, demand- 
ing a lighter touch, a more delicate tech- 
nique. However, in getting a laugh in any 
type of comedy, the most important ele- 
ment is timing. If the actor will pause 
for a fraction of a second either just before 
giving his laugh line or at its climax, the 
laugh will be emphasized. 

No one is able to foretell accurately 
which lines an audience may find humor- 
ous. The comedian must be constantly on 
the alert for a reaction. When the laugh 
does come, whether it is large or small, the 
actor must learn to feel the high point, 
for at that time he must break in and 
continue the play in order to prevent it 
from dragging. 


Out of the Frying Pan* 
By Francis SWANN 


(Several aspiring, young Thespians have 
rented an apartment above Kenny, a Broadway 
producer. They have manuevered to get him 
up to see them do his play, hoping he will send 
them on the road in it. He turns them down be- 
cause they do not have “names” and there ts 
no publicity angle. Mr. Coburn, Dottie’s father, 
has unwittingly financed this novel idea. Mrs. 
Garnet is the stage-struck landlady.) 


The situation is ridiculous, so we may 
call this play a farce. It is, of course, 
understood that when a laugh is expected 
all action is suspended excepting that di- 
rectly assisting the line. 


Tony (Offering cigar.): Have a cigar. 

Coburn: Thank you. (Takes it—then throws 
it down angrily.) I don’t want a cigar. All I 
want is to take my daughter out of this place. 

Norman: Mr. Coburn, Dottie belongs in New 
York—in the theatre. 

Coburn: The theatre isn’t any place for her. 
The kind of shows they put on nowadays aren’t 
fit to see, much less act in. 

Norman: You have the wrong slant on it. 

Coburn: The wrong slant? Is it wrong for 
me to disapprove of my daughter living in this 
apartment? Is that wrong — especially when 
she isn’t so bright? 

* Reprinted eg my of Samuel French, 25 West 
45th St., New York. (See article on page 18.) 
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Exercises in Dramatics 7 
| by FRANCES COSGROVE 


Bittersweet Lane, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Author of Scenes For Student Actors, Volume I-V, published by Samuel French. 








Kenny: Now see here, Mr. Coburn. These 
children have been much too busy rehearsing 
my play, Mostly Murder, to— 

Coburn: Mostly Murder? Why, that’s the 
play I saw last night, and I was so incensed at 
the torture scene in the second act that I left 
immediately. 

Kenny: It’s not that bad—worse luck. (Turns 
up to bookcase.) 


Be sure the last of this line can be heard. 
There may be a tendency to drop it. 


Coburn: I have no more time to spare. 
Muriel, take Dottie into her bedroom and help 
her pack. She’s coming with me. 

Dottie: But, Daddy, I don’t want to go. 

Coburn: I don’t care what you want—you’re 
going ! 

Dottie: Norman—please. Do I have to? 

Norman: No, you don’t have to. 

Dottie: I don’t? 

Norman: You're eighteen—you’re old enough 
to do what you want to do. 

Dottie: 1 am? 

Coburn (To Norman.): Why, you littl— 

Norman: And what’s more, you can’t make 
her! Besides, (Desperately) I love Dottie, see? 

Dottie: Oh, Norman! 

Norman: And I want to marry her. 

Dottie: Norman, do you mean it? 

Norman: Sure, I mean it. (He grabs her— 
kisses her passionately. Dottie clings to him, 
and he realizes it’s true.) Well, ll be—I do 
mean it! 


This is probably the biggest laugh in the 
scene. The situation is amusing, the play 
on words builds it and the well-timed 
pause gives it punch, 

Coburn: Are you coming with me, Dottie? 

Norman (Weakly.): No, she isn’t. 

Coburn: I thought you said she was old 
enough to speak for herself. Dottie, I’m wait- 


ing. 
Dottie (Io Norman.): You weren’t just 
Stanislavsking, were you? 


When the whole play is done this is a 


laugh line as it refers to a comedy situation 
in the first act. 


Norman (Sincerely.): No, Dottie, I meant 
what I said—I do love you. 
Dottie (To Coburn.): Then I won’t leave. 


I’m staying right here where I belong. Norman- 


needs me to look after him. 

Coburn (Crossing down L. They retreat.): 
So you’ve turned my daughter against me, have 
you! I thought something like that would hap- 
pen—living in these surroundings. You ought 
to be punished some way—all of you. You 
ought to be arrested for—for stealing her money 
—for kidnapping Muriel. (During the above 
lines, Mrs. Garnet enters C. very quietly and 
sits on piled phone books and watches. She 
thinks she is watching a play and reacts ac- 
cordingly.) 

Norman: Listen, Mr. Coburn— 

Coburn: Just how do you intend to support 
my daughter? 

Norman: I'll support her by working. 

Coburn: At what? 

Norman: At anything. We’re—uh—(Rashly.) 
we ’re going on the road in Mostly Murder. 

Coburn: Oh, you are? 

Kenny (To Norman.): I have something to 
say about that. 


Coburn: You have nothing to say about it. 
It’s a shocking play and that’s what I’m going 
to tell the reporters this morning. (Turns to C.) 
_ Kenny: Mr. Coburn, you don’t seem to real- 
1ze— 

Coburn: I’m not on the Board of Censors for 
nothing. I'll have it banned in Boston. 

Kenny: Now, see here— 

Coburn: I'll make radio speeches about it 
and I'll incorporate it into my coming election 
campaign. (Turns up; starts to exit.) 

Kenny: Wait!—I can’t have anything like 
that. I have a reputation to uphold in New 
York. 

Coburn: You won’t have when I get through 
with you. 

Kenny: But why do you want to close my 
play? 

Coburn: Because it’s my duty and besides 
it'll teach Dottie a lesson, and she’ll come run- 
ning home to me fast enough. 

Kenny: I had nothing to do with your 
daughter—or with any of these impossible crea- 
tures. Mr. Coburn, be reasonable— 

Coburn: I’m sorry, but I must. In the 
meantime, Muriel—I want you to stay here 
with Dottie. 

Muriel (Covers her face; groans.) : Oh! 

Coburn: I’m going to meet the reporters now, 
and when I get through, everyone will know 
what sort of a play Mostly Murder is. 

Kenny: Oh, I don’t care about the play. It 
means nothing to me—but I do care about my 
name. I won't have it, I tell you—I won't 
have my name dragged through a filthy scan- . 
dal. Oh, I wish I’d never seen any of you. 
Why, it'll ruin me. (Crossing down.) Why, I 
may even be expelled from the Escoffiers. (Sits 
on foot of sofa.) 


The cross before the last line gives the 
needed emphasizes. 


Coburn: Too bad! Too bad! (To Mrs. Gar- 
net.) Oh, how do I get to the Hotel Dixie? 

Mrs. Garnet (Confidentially.): Don’t worry 
—you’re very funny. (Sits again.) 

Coburn: This is the screwiest place I was 
ever 2 (Exits furiously.) . (Kenny rises ; goes 
up LU. 

Marge: We didn’t mean anything like this to 
happen. 

Norman: Gosh, Mr. Kenny—lI’m sorry. 

Kenny: Well! You needn’t think you’re the 
only ones who ever heard of Stanislavsky. With 
this kind of publicity he’s going to give me, I 
could send out ten companies of Mostly Mur- 
der. (All ad lib. “What?”) 

Marge: You mean you were only pretend- 
ings? (Together.) 

Norman: It was just a joke? 

Kenny (Returns down.): I could use an old 
set from one of last year’s shows—find someone 
for the corpse—rehearse it and get it up to 
Boston in a week. 

Kate: What do you say, Mr. Kenny? 

Norman: How about it? 

Dottie: Will you? 

Kenny: We go into rehearsal tomorrow! 

(The kids ad lib, excitedly.) 

Muriel: Say—you can’t do that. 

George: Uh—oh—it’s in again. 

Muriel (Crossing C.): I’m going right over 
to that hotel and tell Mr. Coburn how you 
fooled him. 

Kenny (Stops her at his R. After a pause.): 
Young lady, how would you like to be a corpse? 

Muriel: No, I don’t want to. 

Norman (With great emphasis —then rap- 
idly.): But think of the dramatic value of 
that! You’re lying on the sofa dead. I rush 
over to you. I stare down at you and in your 
limpid, tragic eyes I read the history of the 
whole case. In your simple, virtuous posture I 
see the solution. In your poor, beautiful face 
there is untold suffering. Your fists ar¢ clenched 
—so! (Brings his fists up clenched. She does 
likewise.) And in that last noble gesture there 
is recorded for posterity the gallant struggle of 
Mariel ( Ser —— the ages— 

uriel (Completely swept away—eagerly.) : 
It does sound good. ‘ : eerly.) 
(Curtain.) 
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Gor the High 


by PROF. RAY E. HOLCOMBE 
Department of Drama, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Lil. 


Ss Questions pertaining to your problems on make-up are welcomed by Prof. 
Holcombe. Enclose a stamped, self-addr \ P heten 
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Question: What do you do in case you can't 
get makeup supplies—as at present? 


Answer: I’m asking myself this ques- 
tion, and I’m reviewing, for anyone’s 
benefit, what I have done for our last 
two shows. It’s interesting and, surpris- 
ing as it may seem, it has its bright side. 
We had no No. 2 base (pink), I used 
some very dark pink (which had been 
loafing in the makeup cabinet for many 
a moon) and mixed it with plenty of 
white, making a goodly portion of per- 
fectly good base color in the top of a 
cold cream box, using my fingers to mix 
it together. For my character makeups, 
I’ve been lining them first and then have 
used pancake (of various shades) to fill 
in the base and blend over the lines. It 
worked fine. Fortunately, pancake is on 
sale at practically every dime store, de- 
partment and drug store. Incidentally, we 
carefully salvage our used crepe hair— 
tsk tsk, how messy—to use for other make- 
up jobs. You may have found a scarcity 
in crepe hair, too! 


Question: How do I go about getting the ef- 
fect of a black eye? 


Answer: Blend some purple toward 
the eye pit at the outer edge of the eye 
and over the cheek bone. Right on the 
cheek bone put some red over the purple 
and blend into it. Do not try to get a 
smooth fade away of the color. The 
blotchy effect helps in the suggestion of 
contour and broken skin. 


Question: /] have had no success in trying to 
get spirit gum lately. What would you suggest? 


Answer: I have heard that nearly 
everyone is having this same difficulty. I 
suggest that you leave word with your 
local druggist to re-order for you each 
time so that when jobbers do get a limited 
amount you'll be able to get it. Also, have 
your local druggist make you up a satur- 
ated solution of powdered resin in ether. 
When this has set a while it makes a good 
spirit gum. 


Question: One of my girls finds that her skin 
breaks out in scaly blotches after using makeup. 
We use Factors. What should I suggest to her? 


Answer: Since her skin is evidently 
allergic to the particular ingredients in this 
makeup, I would try using Stein’s or Min- 
er’s or some other brand. Although the 
ingredients are pure in all these makeup 
products, there are some differences in the 
substances used, which, in rare instances, 
bring about quite different results because 
of allergies of a particular skin. 
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Question: How would you suggest making 
up Doodle Dandy, Thomas Jefferson and Ben- 
jamin Franklin in the play, Doodle Dandy of 
the U. S. A.? 


Answer: Doodle should be made up 
with quite red cheeks, the rouge extending 
upward on the cheek bone. Mascara the 
eyelashes, or line the eyes with black, so 
that they sparkle. Arch the eyebrows in 
an exaggerated curve. Pointed ears may 
be made for him by making 2 small paper 
cones. These cones should be 14 inches 
high and 1 inch wide at the base. Glue 
the twist of paper together so that it stays 
in shape. Put the cone on the top of the 
ear and it may be kept in place by stick- 
ing a bobby pin through the side of the 
cone next the head and fixing it to the 
hair. The cone is flattened to conform 
to the width of the ear and held there 
by spirit gum. The paper is then colored 
with the same grease paint as used on the 
face and ear. 

For the characters of Franklin and 
Jefferson rely mostly on the costume and 
wigs for the makeup of the characters, 
Franklin needs to be well padded at the 
shoulders and in the paunch. Pouched 
circles are made underneath the eyes; and 
the eyebrows, where they come in toward 
the center, curve upward abruptly to give 
them their peculiar quizzical look. Jeffer- 
son’s eyebrows extend in almost a straight 
line and then bend downward in a half 
inch extension of the line. The stern, 
rather judicial look to the jaw is indicated 
by the extension of the lines from the 
under-the-chin fold straight upward where 
they fade into the pit of the cheek below 
the cheek bone. Franklin’s lips should be 
made by first covering the lips with base 
color and then painting on dark rouge 
in a narrow strip on the inside edges since 
his lips should be very thin. The base for 
both men should be Factors No. 54%. For 
Doodle, use a 2A base. 


Question: Can one use photographs as models 
for certain character makeups? 


Answer: Yes, decidedly so. There are 
several important things to consider in 
such a procedure. My students make the 
common error of picking out photographs 
of persons whose facial structure is en- 
tirely different from their own. For in- 
stance, a girl with a chubby round face 
attempts to use as her model the photo- 
graph of a woman with a long thin face. 
I suggest that you know first of all whether 
your face is oval, round, square, long, etc., 
and that you choose photographs of mod- 
els with a face of the same general shape. 

Secondly, I urge you to develop an abil- 


Attention, Thespian Troupes 


We are now accepting photographs for the 
1944-45 pictorial issue of THE HiGH SCHOOL 
TuHeEsPIAN. All pictures should be properly 
labelled and packed before they are mailed. 
We are interested only in photographs that 
are clear and dramatically interesting. We 
will gladly send you, upon request, a sheet of 
instructions concerning the type of pictures 
we prefer. Photographs accepted for publi- 
cation will not be returned. Pictures received 
after July 1, 1944 cannot he used for this 








purpose. 





ity to single out the few dominant features 
which give the character its identity. You 
will find that in following this advice you 
can emphasize those features which are 
of most value in judging the makeup 
from a distance and under stage lighting. 
Careful copying of each line and shadow 
is quite often a waste of effort. Some 
understanding of the procedure may be 
gleaned by examining photographs of 
middle aged women. As you look at the 
photograph, cover the hair with a card or 
paper, and you’ll see that the face appears 
as it would in a straight makeup. Un- 
questionably then, the great majority of 
middle-age makeups should be achieved 
by a treatment of the hair, not by lining 
or “muddying” the face with shadows. 


Question: How can I make a full round face 
appear less full in a straight makeup? 


Answer: Of course it is impossible to 
do very much in the way of changing a 
large face into a small one except by cre- 
ating an illusion so that it looks to be 
smaller. On the sides of the face that ap- 
pear to be in excess, try using a base color 
one shade darker than you use on the rest 
of the face. In rouging, be careful to 
bring the rouge closer to the nose and not 
out on the sides. Makeup the eyebrows 
so that they do not include the last quar- 
ter inch of the natural one. 


Question: For what characters should I use 
gray as a shadow for the cheeks? 


Answer: In rare instances you might 
use gray for deep shadows, but only when 
you desire a corpse-like effect or in gro- 
tesque makeups. The human cheek only 
takes on such a shadow when the pigment 
of the living person no longer flows intg 
the skin. The red browns and browns are 
much more true to life. Sometimes I use 
a gray in combination with other colors 
but more in the way of subduing the 
warmer colors. 3 


Question: In a pageant we are using a number 
of Indians who double as other characters. It 
seems impossible to get the Indian makeup off 
the arms, legs, and torso in time for the change. 
Can you tell us how we might simplify matters? 


Answer: If you'll dye some long 
underwear a reddish brown, you can use 
it satisfactory and obviate having to color 
all of the body. Some of the Indian cos- 
tumes have colorful appliqued figures of 
owls or birds on what appears to be a 
garment much like the one I’ve recom- 
mended. 


+ 
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THESPIAN JEWELRY SCHOOL AND 
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PINS OR CHARMS 


1 Plain Sterling Silver.................... $1.25 
iain Geen Gene... 6G ce es Rak 1.50 
Sterling Silver, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires.. 2.25 
Gold Plated, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires..... 2.90 
Sterling Silver, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires.. 3.25 
41 Gold Plated, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires..... 3.90 
1 10K (with Guard), 3 Sapphires or 3 Pearls 5.00 
10K (with Guard), 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls 6.25 
10K (ne Guard), 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls.. 4.75 


GUARDS 


on ks I 50 
I 5, oo ae, ga Sobs Shale 00 


All erders for Thespian jewelry must be countersigned 
] by the Netionel Secretery-Treesurer, College Hill Ste- 
7 tien, Cincinneti, Ohie. 
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Production of “THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER" for Dartmouth College— 


| STATIONERY 
Monarch flet sheet, Tisul@> white ripple...... Ne. 1229-43 One of many, for the better-known Schools and Colleges from Coast to Coast. 
Celgate folded sheet, 5\4,x7'4, white vellum....Ne. 1226-43 
ROGET BGIID. onnsocccdectrecceta $2.00 Ask for Suggestions and Rates. 
10 quires or more.......... .85 per quire 
Mention Fe oben —~ Other Popular Plays for which we have Costumes: 
j . « . oe 
MILITARY BILL FOLDS Pride and Prejudice Jane Eyre The American Way 
Suntan cowhide bill folds blind embossed aK 
with Branch of Service insignia such as U. 5. Cry Havoc Eve of St. Mark The Moon is Down 


Seal, Navy Seal, Army or Navy Wings, Wing 
and Propeller, Coast Guard, Navy Petty Offi- 


and many others, including all late releases, both Plays and Operettas. 


th OO MI 6c 5c 5 sce dn ed bes oe Roe $3.75 

OFFICIAL JEWELER TO THE NATIONAL THESPIANS HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME COMPANY 

L. G. BALFO U R co ¥ PAN y 46-52 South Main Street Haverhill, Mass. 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS (Distance no Barrier—we equalize Transportation, and successfully served 44 of the 48 States last season) 
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, FOR THE THEATRE Draperies 
on e Hardware 
Write for Catalogue H pect 
LIGHTING 7 Gelatine 
i # C 10% EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNT Sound Records 
SPOTLIGHTS LAMPS ——E s 1430 Broadway New York City Riwng 
BORDERLIGHTS COLOR WHEELS 
FLOOD LIGHTS GELATINS STAGE LIGHTING C0 
FOOTLIGHTS YES! we still have a limited supply of Spot- STUMES BY EAVES 
lights, Floodlights, Lighting Effects and Col- 
MECHANICAL ored Gelatines for the School Stage. We also A A famous by-line of the Theatre! 
manufacture Stereopticons. ORDER NOW. Productions or individual costumes for- 
TRACKS, WOOD RIGGING ° s warded on rental t racticall v 
Newton Stage Lighting Co. schoo] in the ‘country. “Special eae 
STEEL TRACKS LASH HARDWARE 253 W. 14th Street New York, N. Y. department and service to college, 
BATTENS STAGE BRACES school and little dramatic groups. 





CABLE STAGE LADDERS STAGE CURTAINS won Mag Reena adi pg 


warded without obligation. 





SCENERY 
eV 
SCENERY FLATS STEPS oe > EAVES fiver beliding 
PAINTED DROPS = COLUMNS us ISI West 4ith ssreet 
CURTAINS CYKE DOORS e Repp Establlehed 1870 
PLATFORMS CYKE WINDOWS 
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| if it’s not on this list—Write us about t— | ° Interior Drapes J. R » C LA N CY, N C 2 


We will get it for you if it can be obtained ® Tracks Steel and Hardwood , 
Estimates and suggestions gladly furnished and SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


inquiries salicited. Write today. 


Knoxville Scenic Studios : ‘ : 
609-611 PHILIPS AVE., KNOXVILLE, TENN. Premier Scenery Studios Makers of the most complete line of Stage 
414 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Hardware and Stage Rigging. 
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A group of thirty-six students were formally granted membership in Troupe 520 of the William Penn Senior High School, York, Pa., at a ceremony 
held January 18 in the school auditorium, with Mr. Leon C. Miller as sponsor and Miss Margaretta Hallock as assistant sponsor. Dr. E. A. Glat- 
felter, principal, participated in the impressive ceremony witnessed by the entire student body. 
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ABOUT EVENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL DRAMATICS 











Elmhurst, Il. 


WO performances of Death Takes a Holi- 

day on October 15, 16, formally opened 
the current season of major productions at the 
York Community High School (Thespian 
Troupe 94), with the Senior Class as sponsors. 
Later in the fall, Thespians assisted the music 
department with the production of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s operetta, H. M. S. Pinafore. Just be- 
fore the Christmas holidays the dramatics de- 
partment presented an evening of one-act plays, 
consisting of Holy Night, The Pot Boilers, and 
If Men Played Cards as Women Do. The pro- 
duction of an evening of one-act plays, known 
as “Drama Night,” is an annual event at this 
school. Dramatics activities and sponsorship 
of the Thespian Troupe are under the direc- 
tion of Miss Doris E. White.—fane Leeming, 
Secretary. 


Boonville, Ind. 


HESPIAN Troupe No. 269 of the Boon- 

ville High School initiated five new mem- 
bers on January 25 at an impressive ceremony 
held in the school auditorium. Those taking 
the Thespian pledge were Mildred Espenlaub, 
Jeannette Stahl, Eleanora Ketcham, Margaret 
Spradley, and Don Julian. Assisting sponsor 
Ravia Garrison with the ceremony were Phyllis 
Adams, Ruth Geyer, and Bill Wells. Recent 
dramatics productions at this school include 
performances of the one-acts, Ouch! My Corn! 
and Dark Wind, by the dramatics club. Na- 
tional Drama Week was observed with a spe- 
cial program on February 8 before the dra- 
matics club. More than fifty students are active 
in the dramatics club this season.—Bill Wells, 
Secretary. 


Missouri Valley, Ia. 


OUR major productions make up the 

drama schedule for the current season at 
the Missouri Valley High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 179), with Mr. Philip D. Grout 
as director and troupe sponsor. Thespians 
opened the year with a performance of Adam’s 
Evening on October 27. The Junior Class 
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play, Kitty Foyle, followed on December 17. 
Tentatively scheduled for production this spring 
are American Passport and Best Foot Forward. 
In addition to their work in these plays, 
Thespians have also assisted in directing two 
grade school operettas presented in March.— 
Mary Ellen Litchfield, Secretary. 


Aurora, Neb. 


NNE of Green Gables was staged on De- 
cember 3 by the dramatics club of the 
Aurora High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
17) as the first full-length play of this season, 
with Miss Loine Gaines directing. Scheduled 
for production this spring are the class plays 
which had not been chosen at the time of this 
writing. Among the one-acts given during the 
fall term were It Pays To Be a Poggle, His 
First Shave, It Plays To Be Clumsy, and You 
Can Count on Us, presented at various dra- 
matics club meetings. The first Thespian initi- 
ation of the year was held on January 20, 
with the ceremony being preceded by a two- 
course dinner at a local cafe. The candlelight 
ceremony was used for the admission~-of the 
six new members. Troupe No. 17 has at present 
an active membership of eighteen students, and 


a roll of active and alumni students number- 
ing 106. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


LL active members of Thespian Troupe 

No. 141 participated in the production 
of Best Foot Forward on November 4, 5, at 
the Sault Ste. Marie High School, with Miss 
Agnes Solusberg directing. Shortly after this 
production members of the cast witnessed the 
motion picture version of this same comedy at 
the local theatre. Thespians. also participated 
in the Christmas Vespers given on December 
17, 19, 20. The fall semester dramatics sched- 
ule closed with an initiation of nine new 
members under Miss Solusberg’s sponsorship. 
A dinner-dance given by the Senior Speech 
Club was included in the initiation program. 


Salinas, Calif. 


Hos fall semester production schedule at 
the Salinas Union High School (Troupe 
No. 501) included the production of Lost 
Horizon and The Christmas Carol, with the 
latter given twice for school assembly groups, 
and once for the local Women’s Civic Club. 
Late in February Thespians presented the war- 
time play, Message from Bataan. Plans were 
also under discussion recently for a produc- 
tion of the wartime script, It’s Up To You, 
issued by the War Food Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The production pro- 
gram for this spring calls for a performance 
of Letters to Lucerne. All dramatics and Thes- 
pian activities at this school are under the 
general direction of Mr. Harold H. Ulrici. 
Eleven new members have so far been admitted 
to the Troupe this season.—Beverly Reeves, 
Secretary. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio 
ROUPE No. 100 of the Bellefontaine High 


School began the present season with a 
performance of the one-act play, Poor Aubrey, 
early in the fall, with Mrs. Rachel Dodd, 
troupe sponsor, directing. Later in the term 
the Junior Class presented the first major play 
of the year, The Poor Nut, with Mrs. Ruth 
Fraker, directing. This was followed by an im- 
pressive pageant, Listen, Mr. Speaker, directed 
by Mrs. Dodd. The Christmas Carol was given 
at the school assemblies in observance of the 
Christmas Season. The production schedule 
for this spring calls for two one-act plays, 
Minuet and Joint Owners in Spain, and two 
three-act plays, The Ghost Train, and the 
Senior Clas$ play which had not been chosen 
at the time of this writing. ‘Thespians are 
planning a dance as part of their spring social 
activities—Dorothy Fitzgerald, Secretary. 


Ashland, Ohio 

ITH Miss Virginia Ginn as their spon- 

sor and director, members of Troupe 
No. 29 of the Ashland High School opened 
the current season of dramatics activities with 
an extremely successful production of Arsenic 
and Old Lace on November 29. On February 
1, 2, Thespians presented a program of one- 
acts, with the playbill consisting of The Valiant, 
Nobody Sleeps, and More to Be Pitied Than 
Scorned. Thespians also sponsored an assem- 
bly program on February 7 in observance of 
National Drama Week. The first major play 
of this spring term, The Bishop Misbehaves, 
was staged on March 17, with the Junior Class 
sponsoring the production. Thirteen - students 
have qualified for Thespian membership so far 
this season.—Bonnie Sgnith, Secretary. 
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Radio Activities Among 
Thespian Troupes 


WEEKLY series of radio programs 

furthering the war effort was inaugu- 
rated early in January by the Victory Play- 
ers (Thespian Troupe 456) of the Litchfield, 
Conn., High School, with sponsor F. I. 
Enslin directing. Members of Troupe No. 
423 of the Watertown, Conn., High School, 
with Miss Elizabeth Rowell, are participating 
with radio programs on alternate weeks. 
Programs are being presented over radio sta- 
tion WBRY. The schedule, as announced by 


Mr. Enslin, is as follows: 


January 8—What’s The Matter With Me?. 
a script on race prejudice. 
15—There Are No Little Things 

(Watertown), a script on war 
bonds. 
22—From Corregidor, a _ patriotic 
script. 
29—Fighters In Dungarees (Water- 
town), a script about the U. S. 
Navy. 
February 5—Tomorrow Will Be Ours, his- 
torical drama. 
- 12—( Watertown). 
19—Vacation In Litchfield. 
. 26—Good Neighbor, a script con- 
cerning nurses’ aid. 
March 3—( Watertown). 
‘ 10—( Litchfield). 
. 17—( Watertown). 
a“ 24—( Litchfield). 
31—( Watertown). 


Thespian Phyllis Reynolds of Struthers, 
Ohio, High School won first place honors in 
a county-wide contest with auditions held at 
radio station WEMJ of Youngstown, Ohio. 
Miss Reynolds won her honors on December 
9, speaking on the Victory Book Drive. 


a 7 * 


The radio skit, Time Is Short, was broad- 
cast during the fall semester by members of 
Troupe No. 291 of the Rochelle, Ill., High 
School, in behalf of the War Bond Drive. 
Miss Ruth A. Evans directed. 


7 * * 


Four radio plays, including two comedies, 
a drama and a serious Christmas play, and 
a program of patriotic poetry, were given 
over the local radio station by members of 
the Speech and Dramatics classes of the 
Rock Springs, Wyo., High School (Thespian 
Troupe 248) during the fall semester. These 
activities were under the supervision of Miss 
Lorene Moothert. 


+ » * 


In January members of Thespian Troupe 
490 of the David Starr Jordan High School 
of Long Beach, Calif., appeared on CBS 
“School of the Air”. Miss A. Edlen is 


sponsor. 
* * * 


Transcriptions of three patriotic scripts, 
Rumor, This Is War and Total Means Total, 
were presented during the fall term by dra- 
matics students of the Mount St. Joseph, 
Ohio, Academy (Troupe 530), under the 
supervision of Sister Carita. 


* * ~ 


Members of Thespian Troupe 106 of the 
Champaign, IIl., High School participated in 
a CBS “School of the Air” broadcast early 
in December, with Miss Marion Stuart as 
director. Students participated in a group 
discussion with “Road to Berlin” as their 
topic. 
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Members of Troupe 34 at the Fairview, West Virginia, High School. This smiling group of 
Thespians is under the direction of Miss Mary Sturm, seen at the extreme left in the second row. 





Fort Benton, Mont. 


MAY were turned away from the per- 
formance of Don’t Take My Penny staged 
by the Fort Benton High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 195) early in the fall term, with 
Miss Mildred Lucille Glover directing. The 
largest crowd in recent years turned out for 
this production. Armistice Day was observed 
with a performance by the Speech Class of 
Horace Mann, American Educator. Thespians 
followed with a production of Tons of Money 
in December. Several members of the Speech 
Class presented a patriotic skit, Party Line, 
for a local women’s club in January. Early in 
March the entire Class appeared in a program 
of one-act plays consisting of The Ring and 
the Look, A Vane Effort, The Murders of 
Miriam, and The Unused Well. Nine new 
members have been added to the Troupe so 
far this season under Miss Glover’s sponsor- 
ship. 


Mount Vernon, Wash. 


HE Senior Class production of The Charm 
School on November 18 marked the 
opening of major dramatic productions fdr this 
season at the Mount Vernon High School 
(Thespian Troupe No. 207). The February 
members of Troupe No. 207 presented a varie- 
ty program which was enthusiastically received 
by the students and adult audience. Prepara- 
tions are now being made for the production 
of the all-school play, You Can’t Take It 
With You, tentatively scheduled for presenta- 
tion in April. Members of the Troupe and 
other students active in dramatics have taken 
an active part in bond drives and other war- 
time projects. Miss Ellen Opal Coy is di- 
rector of dramatics and troupe sponsor.— 
Helen Pinkerton, Reporter. 


Centerville, Ia. 


HREE full-length plays were presented by 

March 1 by Thespians and other dra- 
matics students at the Centerville High School 
(Thespian Troupe No. 385) under the direc- 
tion of sponsor Bill Dodds. The season opened 
with the comedy, Best Food Forward. Papa Is 
All came next on the program. On February 
25 Thespians presented Seven Sisters. The 
schedule of dramatic activities also included 
four one-act plays. An event which attracted 
considerable attention late in January was the 
formal installation by members of Troupe No. 
385 of a new Troupe at the Moravia High 
School. Sponsor Bill Dodds is keenly interested 
in Thespian activities and reports an extremely 
successful dramatics season at his school. The 
fall term program was brought to a close with 
the admission of seventeen new members in 
Troupe No. 285. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


N overflow of 600 patrons did-not secure 
seats for the production of What a 
Life at the Parkersburg High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 264) on January 14. The play was 
given under the auspices of the Senior Class, with 
Troupe Sponsor Edith E. Humphrey directing. 
So keen was the interest in this performance 
that some members of the audience paid as 
much as $1.50 for a 35c ticket for standing 
room in the aisles. During the Christmas holi- 
days, Miss Humphrey witnessed nine plays on 
Broadway, including Oklahoma, One Touch of 
Venus, and Voice of the Turtle. 


Sac City, Ia. 


GROUP of thirty students were granted 
membership in Troupe No. 12 of the 
National Thespian Society at an impressive and 
dignified ceremony held on February 17 at the 
Sac City High School, with Sponsor Lillian 
Holmes directing the program. The large group 
of students was brought into the initiation room 
by Troupe President Joe Weber, and Secretary 
Dean Strohmeier. Vice President Betty Lou 
Stout presented the students for the ceremony. 
The ceremony was followed with a lively dem- 
onstration in acting of various character parts 
by members of the Troupe. Refreshments were 
served at the close of the program. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


BUSY program of activities characterizes 

the dramatics schedule at the Franklin 
School (Troupe No. 468) this year, with Mrs. 
Gerald Green Lamont in charge. First on the 
production schedule came Growing Pains, given 
by the Senior Class on November 19, 20. On 
November 24, members of the eighth and ninth 
grades presented a Thanksgiving program. A 
musical production, Creatures of Impulse, fol- 
lowed on December 17, 18, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Music Department. Throughout 
the fall semester a variety of one-acts, including 
The Boor, The Women Folks, Box and Cox, 
and Michael and Michele, was presented for class 
assembly programs and for groups in the com- 
munity. The spring program calls for the Senior 
Class play which has not yet been chosen, a 
Thespian play scheduled for May 3, with Yes 
and No tentatively selected for this purpose, and 
the Annual City Play Festival for which Thes- 
pians of this school will act as host. Because 
of the many dramatics activities sponsored by 
this school, some fifty students have qualified for 
Thespian membership this season. The 1943-44 
dramatics year promises to be one of the most 
successful in the history of the Franklin School. 

—Muriel Bunnell, Secretary. 
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Elkview, W. Va. 


HE Senior Dramatics Club of the Elkview 

High School~(Troupe No. 152) have de- 
signated themselves as ““The Masquers,”’ and 
lately have added the “Junior Masquers” for 
the benefit of students of the Junior High 
School. Interest in dramatics and the theatre 
has also been increased this season by various 
trips made by dramatics students to witness 
paofessional plays such as The Corn Is Green 
artd Blossom Time, Pursuit to Happiness and 
The Land Is Bright in the city of Charleston. 
The Senior Class will present Growing Pains on 
April 6 as the first full-length play of this 
season. Among the one-acts given by the dra- 
matics club so tar this year are Crazy to Reduce 
and Santa Locked Out, both given at school 
assemblies. Thespians are devoting consider- 
able time to the study of makeup and stage- 
craft. Miss Sadie M. Daher has charge of the 
dramatics program. 


Cristobal, Canal Zone ° 


PONSOR Paul L. Beck and his dramatics 

students at the Cristobal High School 
(Troupe No. 217) presented a successful pro- 
duction of Charley's Aunt on March 10 to an 
enthusiastic audience of patrons and servicemen. 
The Music Department will give the operetta, 
The Gypsy Rover, on April 21. An interesting 
dramatic project of the year was the pro- 
duction of the one-act play, Sparkin’ before 
servicemen located in jungle outposts. Other 
one-acts given during the season included 
What’s in a Name and Brain Waves. The 
Christmas Season was observed with an im- 
pressive pageant on December 23 by the Music 
Department.—Elaine Sullivan, Secretary. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
RAMATICS students and members of 
Troupe No. 455 of the Benton Harbor 
High School, with Miss Margaret L. Meyn as 
sponsor, began their observance of National 
Drama Week with the installation of Troupe 
No. 584 at the St. Joseph, Mich., High School 
on February 8. Two days later they presented 
an assembly broadcast of the wartime script, 
There Are No Little Things, in behalf of the 
Fourth War Loan Drive. The week came to a 
happy climax with the group attending a variety 
show at the local Service Center. The latest 
dramatic event at this school was the vaude- 
ville show presented to large audiences on 
March 16, 17. The latest group of new mem- 
bers for Troupe No. 455 were admitted on Feb- 
ruary 29. 


Pontiac, Mich. 


HREE highly successful performances of 

the comedy, Sixteen in August were given 
on March 15, 16, 17 at the Pontiac Senior 
High School (Troupe No. 499), with Mr. W. 
N. Viola directing. Sixteen in August marks 
the twentieth anniversary of a spring produc- 
tion at this school. 


Columbus, Ind. 


“‘T AM happy to report that our production 

of The Eve of St. Mark was a great suc- 
cess,’ writes Sponsor Mildred Murray of the 
Columbus High School (Troupe No. 57). The 
production ot this timely and worthwhile play 
represented a large undertaking for this school. 
The local paper commented as follows: ‘“Over- 
coming all the difficulties that student players 
usually face—small stage, little scenery, little 
uninterrupted time for study and rehearsal— 
the dramatics club offered an exellent evening 
of entertainment.” Miss Murray and her stu- 
dents are at present engaged in the production 
of The Lovely Duckling, of which two periorm- 
ances will be given this spring. 


Williamsburg, Ky. 


HE formal installation of Thespian Troupe 

No. 528 was held in January at the 
Williamsburg High School under the direction 
of Mr. Edward E. Sheils, with the ceremony 
held in the presence.of the entire student body. 
A group of twenty-eight students comprised the 
charter roll: Margret Richardson, Joe Ann 
Sexton, Bernice Adkins, Sonny Browning, Ervin 
West, Elsie Yonce, Betty Fish, Nell Criscillis, 
John Adkins, Dorthy Siler, Peggy Bruce, Jo 
Bruce Powers, Tallu Fish, Dallas Barker, fom 
Perkins, Frank Caddell, June Allen, Helen 
Campbell, Carmaine Bruce, Bill Murphy, C. C. 
Criscillis, A. P. Parks, Dorthy Eastin, Leonard 
Pierce, James Levine, Margaret Ann Roberts, 
Raymond White, and Joyce West. Major dra- 
matic productions of this season are America 
Sings, a Christmas play, and June Mad, sched- 
uled for production this spring. 


Tucson, Ariz. + 


RICH and stimulating variety of dramatic 

projects is being offered this season to stu- 
dents of the Tucson High School (Troupe No. 
425) under the leadership of Miss Lillian Cav- 
ett. The season got underway on October 22 
with the patriotic pagent, At the Count of 
Freedom, presented by the dramatics classes. 
The public speaking classes presented an 
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Armistice Memorial assembly on November 9. 
On December 16, 17, the dramatics classes pre- 
sented the three-act comedy, Seventeen. This 
spring the program opened with two perform- 
ances of Incognito. A final major play produs- 
duction will be given by members of Troupe 
No. 425 on May 4, 5, with Our Town tenta- 
tively selected for this purpose. The season has 
also included the production of a variety of 
other dramatics and speech programs. 








Scene from Sharing America, 
a Red Cross tableau. Staged 
by the Senior Victory Play- 
ers of the Academy of the 
Holy Angels, (Troupe No. 
568), Minneapolis, Minn. Di- 
rected by Sister Charitas. 














Thespian initiation ceremony at the Benton Harbor, Mich., High Sckool (Troupe 455) held in December, 1943, with Miss Margaret 
Meyn as sponsor. Miss Meyn is seen standing at the right of table. 





Berlin, N. H. 

HE Senior Class production of Ring Around 

Elizabeth on November 23, at the Berlin 
Senior High School was warmly received by 
the audience, according to a report submitted 
by Troupe Sponsor Ann Moffett. The play was 
given under the joint direction of Miss Moffett 
and Charles Armstrong. A large number of 
students were given assignments on the produc- 
tion staff. Seven new members were added” to 
Troupe No. 135 of this school at a ceremony 
held in February. Miss Moffett and her dra- 
matics students are now planning their spring 
production. 


Madison, S. D. 


OING PLACES was staged on November 

19 by the Senior Class of Central High 
School (Troupe No. 302) as the first full-length 
play of the present dramatics season. The joint 
efforts of the music and dramatics groups of 
the school were enlisted for the production of 
The Nativity, presented on December 16. One- 
act plays given during the fall term included 
A Girl in Every Port and Say It With Taffy. 
At the time of this writing committees had been 
appointed to select the Junior Class play which 
will be given in April. A group of nine students 
were granted Thespian membership in February. 
Mrs. Tom Quim has charge of dramatics and 
Thespian activities. 


Fair Oaks, Calif. 


EW interest has been created in dramatics 
this season at the San Juan Union High 
School (Troupe No. 289) under the aggressive 
and capable leadership of Mrs. Roberta Locker. 
Tish was given by the Senior Class on January 
14. On March 31 the Junior Class will follow 
with a production of The Vampire Bat. A 
United Nations program given during the fall 
term included the one-acts, A Slice of Melon 
and Sunday Costs Five Pesos. The fall season 
also included a mock radio program given by 
the dramatics class. Thespians have taken an 
active part in all these activities. Several mem- 
bers attended the professional production of 
Junior Miss earlier in the season. A group of 
ten students received the Thespian pledge late 
in January under Mrs. Locker’s direction. 
—Juanita Patterson, Secretary. 


Lookout, W. Va. 


EMBERS of Troupe No. 140 at the Nuttall 
High School opened their season with a 
performance of Adam’s Evening on December 
16, with Mrs. Eva L. Crosby directing. In ob- 
servance of National Drama Week the Troupe 
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offered a patriotic assembly program on Feb- 
ruary 12. A week later the Troupe sponsored 
an intra-class one-act play festival, with the 
program consisting of Angel Face, Please Pass 
the Cream, Swamp Spirit, and His First Date. 
Thespians assisted in directing and staging the 
plays. Students who placed on the all-festival 
cast were Duane Highlander, Helen Dorsey, 
Earnest Jones, Betty Ann Upton, Joy Ann Hoke, 
and Mary Ruth Nickell.—Imogene Miller, Sec- 


retary. 


Evansville, Ind. 


ITH Sponsor. Mary Louise Williams dir- 
ecting, members of Troupe No. 474 of 
the Reitz High School staged performances of 
the one-act play, Crinoline and Candlelight, at 
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two assemblies and at the local U.S. O. Center 
in Evansville. The servicemen who witnessed 
the performance were especially pleased with it. 
The Victory Players were planning, at the time 
of this writing, the performance of a one-act 
play for some time in March. Miss Williams 
directed a production of Ever Since Eve in the 
fall. The Senior Class play for this spring will 
be directed by some other member of the 
Department of English. The following students 
were admitted to Thespian membership in Feb- 
ruary: Don Brummitt, Archie Lee Hobgood, 
Luella Kendall, Connie Koch, Lois McAtee, 
William Meagher, Mary Ruth Oakley, Edna 
Mae Tiemann, John Ungethum and Colleen 
Whitman. 


Norfolk, Neb. 
WENTY-TWO new members were recently 


admitted to membership in Troupe No. 
112 at the Norfolk Senior High School, with 
Miss Marjorie J. McGilvrey as sponsor. The 
first part of the ceremony included the presen- 
tation of the group and an explanation of the 
purposes of the organization. Candidates were 
then called upon to give a mock performance 
of the recently-staged Junior Class play. This 
proved an hilarious occasion for actors and 
audience. The candlelight ceremony was con- 
ducted following a dinner at the home of the 
Troupe president the same evening. Dramatic 
performances so far this year include Seven 
Sisters, presented to an audience of one thou- 
sand by the Junior College; Suspense, the 
Junior Class play ; Christmas Vespers service for 
which a set was built to represent a European 
cathedral. Thespians presented the entire initia- 
tion ceremony as a broadcast over station 
WJAG. National Drama Week was observed 
with a radio broadcast of Hallie Flanagan’s 
“Arena” over the same station. Troupe meet- 
ings are held every two wecks. 


Wellsburg, W. Va. 


EPRESENTATIVES from the Thespian 

clubs at the Follansbee and the Mounds- 
ville High Schools were present for the initia- 
tion of new members at the Welllsburg High 
School (Troupe No. 372) on February 10, with 
Miss Iva G. Brashear as sponsor. The program 
included the performance of a one-act play, 
When the Stars Fall. On February 15 Thespians 
of this school sponsored a performance of 
Arsenic and Old Lace, presented by the Speech 
Department of Bethany College. Admission was 
in the form of War bonds and stamps under the 
direction of the Fourth War Loan Committee. 
The latest production, an evening of one-act 
plays, was given in March. Miss Brashear re- 
ports unusual interest in dramatics this season 
among her students. 
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Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BUSY and successful season is being en- 

joyed this year by the dramatics students 
of the Carver High School (Troupe No. 535), 
with Mrs. G. H. Fitch as director. Thespians 
have been in charge of four projects in behalf 
of the war effort, the latest being a 100% 
Christmas Seal Drive and an equally successful 
Fourth War Loan Drive. The Curtain and 
Masque Dramateers presented, on February 4, 
the three-act play, Almost Eighteen, to an 
appreciative audience. This group of students 
is directed by Thomas Jordan and Mrs. Ruby 
M. Rosamond. The admission of new members 
in the Troupe took place at an impressive cere- 
mony held on February 24, with a luncheon 
given after the induction ceremony. Mrs. Fitch 
was joined in the ceremony by several members 
of the faculty. Honorary membership in the 
troupe was, conferred upon Mr. Jordan, Mrs. 
Rosamond, Mrs. Edith Williams, Mrs. Gwendo- 
lyn Ashely and Mr. E. E. Hill, principal. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


HE Pretenders (Troupe No. 364) of the 

Jamestown High School’ have been ex- 
tremely busy this season sponsoring a variety of 
dramatic events. Activities began in October 
with a special assembly program in recognition 
of the National Constitution. In November 
followed a patriotic sketch entitled All Hearts 
Resolved, presented in observance of National 
Education Week. The first full-length play, 
The Sixth Key, was presented on November 
13. In February came the production of The 
Hickory Stick. In observance of National 
Drama Week Thespians gave a broadcast of 
There Are No Little Things over station WJTN. 
The formal initiation of new Thespians was 
held on February 15. On March 11 a perform- 
ance of Nine Girls was given. April 1 will see 
a performance of Spring Fever. The season will 
close on April 29 with a performance of You 
Can’t Take It With You. Miss Myrtle L. 


Paetznick is director of dramatics and Troupe 
Sponsor. 


San Diego, Calif. 


EMBERS of Troupe No. 405 of the Herbert 

Hoover High School and their sponsor, 
Mr. Judson Bradshaw, are witnessing perform- 
ances of a number of professionally-staged plays 
this season. Among the productions seen so far 
are Junior Miss, Claudia, Jane Eyre, Kiss and 
Tell, The Corn Is Green, and Arsenic and Old 
Lace. The school’s dramatics program opened 
with Don’t Take My Penny, staged to enthu- 
siastic groups on December 2, 3, 4. The pro- 
gram for this spring calls for a production of 
Young April by the Senior A Class, with per- 
formances given on March 8, 9, 11, and the 
Thespian production of Night Must Fall later 
in the season. Thespians were also responsible 
for the Home-coming program on November 19. 
Several members of the Troupe are members 
of the Cardinal Radio Theatre which broad- 
casts weekly over Stations KFSO and KFMB. 
Several new members have been added to the 
Troupe this season as a result of the various 
dramatics projects sponsored under Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s direction.—Jane Allard, Secretay. 


Huntington Beach, Calif. 


RAMATICS students of the Huntington 
Beach Union High School (Troupe No. 

509) are enjoying an extremely successful season 
under the direction of Mrs. Edna Dean Condon, 
troupe sponsor. The Thespian Club produc- 
tion of Our Town on November 19 opened the 
1943-44 season of major productions. In addi- 
tion to the large cast, many students partic- 
ipated in the production as members of the 
choir and the staff. The Senior Class produc- 
tion of The House of the Seven Gables followed 
on January 28. On February 18 a number of 
dramatics students appeared in a benefit pro- 
gram sponsored by the Blue Star Mothers of 
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The program included the performance of two 
one-act plays, Some Women Were Talking and 
A Young Man’s Fancy. 


Brownsville, Pa. 


OUTH TAKES OVER, a three-act com- 

edy, was given to a large audience on Jan- 
uary 6 by members of the Brownsville Senior 
High School (Troupe No. 187) Senior Dramatics 
Club, with net proceeds donated to the Infantile 
Paralysis Drive and the Servicemen’s Library 
Fund. The production was directed by Miss 
Jean E. Donahey, Assistant National Director 
of The National Thespian Society. National 
Drama Week was observed by members of 
Troupe No. 187 with a performance of the 
three-act mystery, Scarecrow Creeps, also direct- 
ed by Miss Donahey, with Miss Shirley Galo 
as assistant director. The spring dramatics pro- 
gram is now occupying the full time of this 
lively group. 


Rockland, Me. 


WO new members were admitted to mem- 

bership in Troupe No. 431 of the Rock- 
land High School at a special meeting held on 
January 21, with Mr. Allston E. Smith, troupe 
sponsor, in charge. Following the ceremony, 
the entire troupe membership participated in a 
“Truth or Consequence” program which was 
enjoyed by all. The group is now engaged in 
sponsoring the spring dramatics program.— 








the Armed Forces, with Mrs. Condon directing. 





Elizabeth L. Holmes, Secretary. 
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| GUIDE TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
| DRAMA IN THE UNITED STATES OF TECHNOLOGY - 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE Sehenley Pork, Pittsburgh, Po. 


Four year professional college course in acting, 
School of Drama of The Art Institute of Chicago ORen oe Sie Tang te At. Coe 
Maurice Gnesin, Head a Mary Agnes Doyle, Ass't Head 


Eight productions annually in the Carnegie Tech 
theatre. 

ACTING @ RADIO @ _ DIRECTING @ _ DESIGN 

Student Acting Company Accredited: BFA and MFA Degrees 


GLENDINNING KEEBLE, Acting Head 
For information address: Registrar, Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre, The Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


Kai Haiberg-Jurgensen. 
' Department of Speech— Drama 


Playwriting and History of Drama: 
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Jurgensen. 
Voice and Speech: Edith Warman Skinner. 
Professional and Academic training leading to BS, MS, BFA, MFA degree. 
Graduates may be certified to teach. 








Kai Haiberg- 


Costume Design: Elizabeth Schrader Kimberly. 

Stage Design: Lloyd Weninger. 

Technical Direction, Stage Lighting: George Kimberly. 
Stage Movement and Eurythmics: Genevieve Jones. 





ERNEST B. FINCH, Acting Director, 


| Broadcasting connections with WHCU. 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
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YOUR DRAMA CAREER 
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GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 


j Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 





UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. and M. A. 





OHIO UNIVERSITY 
School of Dramatic Art 
Dramatic Production 
Speech, Speech Correction 
AB., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 


For information write 


Dean Earl C. Sei d 
College of Fine Arts, Athens, Ohio 


For information apply to Chairman of Admissions. 





EMERSON COLLEGE 


Practical training with outstanding professionals for radio, 
the stage, speech correction, effective speaking and allied 
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B.L.l. degrees and special professional courses. 


BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Dean 
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RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 
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Struthers, Ohio 

ND CAME THE SPRING was given on 

March 10 at the Struthers Junior-Senior 
High School (Troupe No. 89), as the spring 
play, with Miss Laurys Norton directing. Dra- 
matics students under Miss Norton’s direction 
also presented a one-half hour radio program 
over Station WFMJ of Youngstown, Ohio, on 
February 19. The broadcast was complimented 
by a number of listeners. The induction of 
new members in the dramatics club and Thes- 
pian Troupe took place on March 14 and 16. 
The season has been one of the most successful 
jm recent years at this school. Miss Norton 
reports widespread interest in dramatics activi- 
ties among students. 


Hibbing, Minn. 


ITH Mr. Donald Woods directing, mem- 

bers of the Masquers and Troupe 272 of 
the Hibbing, Minn., High School presented an 
extremely successful performance of the new 
comedy, Junior Miss, on March 3. A large 
audience responded most favorably to the per- 
formance. Miss Pauline Ban served as assistant 
director. 
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Roanoke, Va. 


HESPIAN Troupe 570 was formally estab- 

lished at an impressive ceremony held in 
the auditorium of the William Fleming High 
School on December 9, with Miss Genevieve 
Dickinson as Troupe sponsor and founder. 
Among those who spoke during the program 
were Jack Weldon, who discussed the role of 
the theatre in wartime; R. Douglas Nininger, 
director of instruction ; Roland E. Cook, county 
superintendent of schools, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Law Powell, school principal, who was made 
honorary member of the Troupe. The Thespian 
pledge was taken by the following charter mem- 
bers: Roy Henderson Bible, Jr., Sarah Anne 
Bostian, Ernestine Bowles, Wilfred Jerome Byrd, 
Burnette Caldwell, Jr.,-Dathnea Colleen Chat- 
man, Lester T. Fuller, Jr., Betty Louise Fraim, 
Hazel Flinchum, Patrick Harford Fisher, Mary 
Jacqueline Wiggington, Jeanne L. Fitzhugh, 
Joyce Nadine Hash, Marguerite Alma Hamblin, 
Helen Elizabeth Hickman, Virginia Hutchins, 
Ann Lewis Porter, Evelyn M. Seay, James K. 
Springle, Eleanor L. Steele, Richard M. Welsh, 
and Doris W. Wright. 


Thespians of this school are cooperating 
closely with the Senior Masque Club and 
Speech Classes. Several Thespians appeared in 
the Speech Class play, Gabriel, Blow Your 
Horn, given on December 17. Seven members 
of the Troupe appeared in the production of 
The Little Minister which was given to large 
audiences on March 17, 18. Thespians are also 
considering, at the time of this writing, the 
selection of a play for the City-County tourna- 
ment which will be held on April 15. Consider- 
ation is also being given to the question of 
entering the Stata Drama Festival held at the 
University of Virginia. Several Senior Thes- 
pians will appear in the Senior Class play 
scheduled for production in May.. The Troupe 
will bring its season to a close with a banquet 
sometime in May, honoring members who will 
be graduated this spring.—Ann L. Porter, Sec- 
retary. 


Carlisle, Ky. 


OBGOBLIN HOUSE, was staged on No- 

vember 19, by the dramatics students of 
the Carlisle, Ky., High School (Troupe 529), 
as a Red Cross benefit performance, with Miss 
Jane Ross directing. The next major play of 
the season will be The Fighting Littles sched- 
uled for May 16, with the Senior Class sponsor- 
ing the production. The current season has 
also included the production of the following 
one-acts, Antic Spring, One Word Alone, Merry 
Molly Malone, The Early Worm, and Girls 
of U. S. A., for various groups within the 
school. Readings have been given at various 
meetings of the dramatics club. Students dis- 
played considerable interest in a review of the 
new play, Tomorrow the World, sponsored by 
the Carlisle Women’s Club. Miss Ross directs 
dramatics and sponsors the Troupe.—Anne 
Buntin, Secretary. 


Villa Grove, Mil. 


ITH Miss Jeanne Empson as the new 

dramatics director and Troupe sponsor, 
dramatics students of the Villa Grove Town- 
ship High School (Troupe 396), are enjoying 
an extremely successful season. “We have a 
fine group of students who are interested in 
dramatics,” writes Miss Empson. “We have a 
total of thirty-eight students, with twenty of 
them Thespians. Four members of the Troupe, 
Betty Millar, Vernon Springs, Peggy Anderson, 
and Darrell Statzer, have attained the rank 
of “Honor Thespians” because of their high 
number of points earned in dramatic work. 
You Can’t Take It With You was givep by the 
Senior Class on March 31, with Miss Empson 
directing. Seven members of the cast were 
Thespians. Activities for April include a ban- 
quet in honor of the Senior Thespians and the 
presentation of awards to honor students. 
Twelve new members were added to the Troupe 
early in March. 
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Clarksburg, W. Va. 


HESPIAN Troupe No. 275 of the Victory 

High School, with Mrs. Gladys R. Vin- 
cent as dramatics director and Troupe sponsor, 
held its first initiation in two seasons January 
19, with fourteen students taking the Thespian 
pledge. ‘Thespians presented the one-act play, 
Merry Christmas, in observance of the Holiday 
Season. National Drama Week was properly 
celebrated on February 10, with the perform- 
ance of the one-act plays, Highness, Souvenir 
Spoons, and Make Room for Rodney. All 
plays were done with the double cast system 
which resulted in the discovery of much new 
talent among the students who appear in the 
various casts. An enthusiastic audience wit- 
nessed the Junior Class play, Abie’s Irish Rose, 
presented on December 14, with Miss Corma 
Mowrey directing. Plans for this spring call 
for the production of wartime scripts furnished 
by the U. S. Treasury Department. The Troupe 
now enjoys a membership of twenty-six stu- 
dents. Mrs. Vincent, who became Troupe spon- 
sor in the fall, is well acquainted with Thespian 
activities. Several seasons ago she sponsored 
a Thespian Troupe at the St. Mary’s, W. Va., 
High School.—Betty C. Morrison. 


Follansbee, W. Va. 


Be formal installation of Troupe 577, was 
held at an impressive ceremony held at 
the Follansbee High School on February 3, 
with Miss Shirley G. Johnson as founder and 
Troupe Sponsor. The ceremony was witnessed 
by representatives from the Troupe at the 
Wellsburg High School, sponsored by Miss Iva 
G. Brashear and Troupe No. 539 of the War- 
wood High School, which is sponsored by Miss 
Virginia Perryman. The’ following students 
made up the charter roll of the new Troupe: 
Lucinda Blacka, William Bock, Mary Carrigan, 
Virginia L. Cox, Ivan Eddy, Allen R. Evans, 
Barbary M. Hall, James C. Hood, Yvoone Imm, 











by Miss Ethel R. Rice. 





Maxine Johnson, Nathalie Knotts, Donald 
Kuhns, Jr., Doralee Murray, Edith L. Pfiller, 
Margaret Sabolia, Helen R. Murray, Edgar 
Thornburg, George Turk, Gloria Williamson, 
Anne Boffo, James A. Nay, and Sarah E. 
Thomas. 

Major dramatics projection began in De- 
cember with the Senior Class play, Moonlight 
Roses. On April 20, the Junior Class will fol- 
low with a performance of Little Fimme ones. 
A third major play is tentatively scheduled for 
production in April under Thespian sponsor- 
ship. The season has also included perform- 
ances of the following one-act plays for school 
groups: Trial by Fury, The Truth for a Day, 
There Are No Little Things, and Such a Little 
Thing. As one of its first projects, Troupe 577, 
sponsored a special assembly program on Febru- 
ary 21.—Bonnie Imm, Secretary. 


Kingsport, Tenn. 


RAMATICS students of the Kingsport 

High School (Troupe 432), with Miss 
Nancy C. Wylie as director, rank first in the 
amount of money raised through dramatics pro- 
ductions for the Servicemen’s Library Fund. So 
far these students have contributed the sum 
of $148.06 to this wartime cause. Two per- 
formances of the one-act play, Fires at Valley 
Forge, on February 22 and March 1, netted 
the group a total of $46.28, contributed by 
students of the senior and junior high schools. 
A variety show given on March 2, resulted in 
contributions amounting to $31.47, which will 
be used for a school memorial to be erected in 
honor of those graduates who serve in the 
Armed Forces. Miss Wylie reports keen interest 
throughout the school in a variety of wartime 
activities. Dramatics is being used most effec- 
tively in furthering the war program. 
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Motion Pictures, Studios, and Fine Theatres. 


Undergraduate: Dramatics (acting), Advanced Drama- 
turgy (directing), Play Analysis, Stage and Photoplay Appre- 
ciation, Staging of Poetry, History of the Theatre, Stagecratt, 
Radio Speech, Interpretation, Shakespearean Reading, Voice 
and Diction, Public Speaking, Debating, Phonetics, Voice 
Science, Psychology of Speech, Speech Pathology and 
Correction. 


A major Play Production Program and an active Drama 
Workshop. 
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Graduate: Seminars in Drama, Interpretation, Public 
Speaking and Debate, History of Oratory, Rhetorical Theory 
Phonetics, Graduate Studies, Speech Correction. 
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In charge of the Department of Drama, School of Speech: 
Professor WILLIAM C. deMILLE, Playwright, Actor, Director 
and Producer, of long and successful experience in New York 
and Hollywood, assisted by an experienced and capable staff. 


THREE TERMS, 1943-1944: Fall Term, November 1—February 25; Spring Term, March 6—June 23; 


Related work: Cinema, Art, Music, Journalism, Literature, 
and general courses in the College of Letiers, Arts and 
Sciences; teaching credentials. 
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Fall River, Mass. 


EMBERS of the dramatics department 

of the B. M. C. Durfee High School 
(Troupe 254), celebrated National Drama 
Week in February with a radio broadcast of a 
bond drive play, of which three repeat perform- 
ances were given over the public address sys- 
tem. Productions were also given of Stephen 
Foster and the Ballad for Americans with the 
latter receiving three performances. Thespians 
have chosen Lonesome-like for the annual 
Drama Festival which will be held at the Bel- 
mont High School on April 22. Rehearsals are 
now being held of the annual vaudeville, 
Novelty Nite, which will be presented on April 
28. Miss Barbara Welling and Miss Elizabeth 
L. Leonard are in charge of dramatics at this 
school. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


FTER an illness of several weeks, Mrs. 

Novilla Burton Lale returned this spring 
to direct dramatics and Thespian activities at 
the Mamaroneck High School (Troupe 534). 
The season so far has seen the production of 
the major play, Murder in Rehearsal, sponsored 
by the school paper, and a production of three 
one-act plays, The Wedding, The Valiant, and 
The Castle of Mr. Simpson. Eight new mem- 
bers were added to the Troupe late in Febru- 
ary under Mrs. Lale’s direction.—Betty Dodson, 
Secretary. 


Middletown, N. Y. 


WENTY new members were added to 

Troupe 74 of the Middletown High School 
at a candlelight formal initiation ceremony held 
on February 24, with sponsor Miles S. McLain 
in charge. Some two hundred parents and 
patrons of the school were present. For their 
annual spring program, Thespians produced an 
evening of three one-act plays, If Men Played 





Cards As Women Do, directed by Aphrodite 
Santos, The Valiant, directed by Thespian 
Marily Lee, and Ladies Alone, directed by 
Thespian Marjorie Durland. Dr. Robert R. 
Parsons of Queens College, New York City, will 
be the speaker at the annual banquet planned 
by Troupe 74 for this spring.—Betty Morgan, 
President. . 


Laramie, Wyo. 


OUR major productions are included in the 
1943-44 season at the Laramie High School 
(Troupe No. 70). Thespians opened the year 
with a performance of Plane Crazy on October 
22, with Miss Velma Linford directing. The 
Junior Class play, Sky Road, followed on 
November 24, with Miss Elizabeth Hem direct- 
ing. On February 2, Thespians gave On the 
Air, with Miss Linford in charge. The Senior 
Class will give Brother Goose this spring under 
the drection of Miss Dorothea Krupper. Thes- 
pians have also given the following one-acts for 
various groups in the school and the community, 
This Is America, America Passing, and Why I 
Am a Bachelor. A project which attracted con- 
siderable attention was the original musical 
comedy, Stage Door Canteen, written and pre- 
sented by new members of the Troupe. Events 
of this spring include the initiation of new 
members followed by a dance and floor show, 
and a program of six one-act plays given in 
April. Troupe 70 contributed the sum of $30.00 
to the Servicemen’s Library Fund early in 


March.—S ylvia Morrill, Secretary. 


Philippi, W. Va. 


IGHTEEN new members were added to 

Troupe 284 of the Philippi High School 
during National Drama Week in February, with 
Miss Frances Nucci as sponsor. The Thespian 
pledge was given at a special event designated 
as “‘Who’s Who Thespiacade” to the following 
students: Grace L. Boggess, Peggy Chesser, 








Scenes from the revue, Some Fun of 1943, at the Oelwein, Ia., High School 
(Troupe 194). Directed by Mr. Horace Hoover. 
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Frieda Coffman, Patsey Costello, Donald Daugh- 
erty, Karl Finley, Ralph Haddix, Bonnie Hum- 
phreys, Emma Jean Hunt, Edward Jackson, 
Constance Poling, Clementa R. Proudfoot, Lin- 
wood Proudfoot, Wm. G. Shanabarger, Ned 
Smith, Jimmie Smith, Shirley Vuchetich, Jim- 
mie Ware, and Anna Zekan. Parents, faculty 
members, club officers and alumni members 
witnessed the impressive ceremony. With Miss 
Nucci directing, the three-act comedy, Mama’s 
Baby Boy, was performed for a large audience 
on March 17. The latest major play, Sun-Up, 
will be given by the Senior Class on April 21, 
with Miss Nucci in charge. Interest in dra- 
matics has reached a new high at this school 
this season. “Everyone seems to want to be a 
Thespian,” writes Miss Nucci. We are unable 
to sponsor enough dramatic activities for all 
students who are interested.” 


Ellenville, N. Y. 


NCHANTED COTTAGE, with Mary E. 

Brodbeck directing, is the latest major pro- 
duction of the Shawangunk Little Theatre of 
the Ellenville High School (Troupe No. 235). 
This same group presented Sauce for the Gos- 
lings in a school assembly held on March 3. 
At the time of this writing rehearsals were being 
held of the three-act comedy, Applesauce, 
scheduled for production this spring, with the 
net proceeds to be divided between the Little 
Theatre and a local war organization. A suc- 
cessful dramatics season is being enjoyed by the 
school. 


Greenfield, Ohio 


GROUP of thirty-one students were 

granted membership in Troupe 400 of 
the Edward Lee McLain High School on Feb- 
ruary 14, with the initiation ceremony pre- 
ceding a banquet and Valentine program. The 
meeting also included the election of the follow- 
ing new Troupe officers: Delpha Inskeep, 
president; Helen Weller, vice president; Agnes 
Kilpatrick, secretary; Margaret Miller, treas- 
urer, and Nolan Scott, guard. A special ““M” 
award was given by Sponsor Wylie Fetherlin 
to Delpha Inskeep in recognition of her having 
earned more than the national rating of 80 
points in dramatics. The program was dedi- 
cated to Kenneth Sexton, designer of the Thes- 
pian “M” award, missing in air action. Those 
who were honored with Thespian membership 
are: Carl Bryant, Don Gilliland, Ronnie Reed, 
Charles Thompson, Walter Bell, Tilden Hike, 
Wilma Gossett, Peggy Arnott, Thelma Ruddle, 
Helen Howe, Lillian Martin, Caroline Cockerill, 
Marilyn Harrison, Fayette Block, Elizabeth A. 
Irvine, Roberta Humphrey, Joyce A. Littler, 
Doris Foraker, Rite Uhl, Roberta Dietrick, Joan 
Smith, Norma Brookover, Doris Ross, Gladys 
Woodruff, Wanda Hall, Vera Kellis, Donna 
Borden, Catherine Grice, Louanna Stokes, Caro- 
lyn York, and Patsy Mercer.—Harriett Ann 
Haflter, Secretary. 


Merrill, Wis. 


HESPIAN Troupe 270 was established on 

. February 24 at the Merrill High School, 
with Miss R. Onenva Pylvala as founder and 
sponsor. An impressive candlelight ceremony 
was held. Added interest was given the cere- 
mony by the fact that those who constituted the 
installation team wore the official robes used by 
Troupe 167 of the Eveleth, Minn., High School 
while it was under the sponsorship of Senior 
Councilor Dr. Earl W. Blank. The new troupe 
elected its officers on March 10. The first dra- 
matic project of the new group is the produc- 
tion of the Senior Class play. The admission of 
new members will take place in April. The 
season will close with a banquet to be ,held in 
May, with the presentation of awards as part 
of the program. Charter members of the troupe 
are Lucille Allen, Clara Fender, Virginia Finn, 
Veronica Hudzinski, William Kretlow, Phyllis 
Kreuger, Gene Loud, Gerald Morrison, Janis 
Peterman, Marcella Rajek, Kau Ellen Sievert, 
Kenneth Silver, Shirley Silver and Gloria 
Thompson. 
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PLAY PUBLISHER” 
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The Junior Class play, The Cat and the Canary, at the Idaho Falls, Idaho, High School 
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Membership Going U 
embership Going Up 
HE following high schools and academies have been granted Thespian 
charters during the current school year: 
: Pe i Ce Lv cdaddcbecawccsccacdesacagseWs Miss Ruth Holbrook 
ee ee aides cn deccecasasedeens tees Miss Alice G. Brittan 
i ey I i, reat bb ied cecccsessesseveesews Mrs. Max M. Thompson THUMBS UP 
Plant Coty, Pie., Senter Fiat SemOol. .... 2. ccc ccvccseccvcsess Mrs. William E. Calvert 
Centennial High School, Pueblo, Colo...................+-45. Miss Frances C. Garlick SPRING FEVER 
| a i La a's wich noses SURES RO es Swe NN Mrs. Julian Shepherd 
Atkins High School, Winston-Salem, N. C................... Mrs. C. M. Scales 
Saint Clara Academy, Sinsinawa, Wis.................0..e00- Sister Thomas More, O. P. FOOT- LOOSE 
Santa Fe, New Mex., High School......................0000- Mrs. Arteola B. Daniel 
East Bakersfield, Calif., High School...................00.05- Miss Lillian Potter PLANE CRAZY 
es ks sk. alma peaidioln wasn’ Miss R. Onenva Pylvala ) 
John Greer High School, Hoopeston, Ill...................... Mr. B. F. Johnston | 
A. D. Johnston High School, Bessemer, Mich.................. Miss E. Winifred Opgrande ASK ME ANOTHER 
Williamstown, W. Va., High School....................0000- Mrs. Irene Waggoner 
Oe Cs MT INO cove caeicciccccessccevsaceecs Miss Elizabeth Stewart SNEAK DATE 
Wessington Springs, S. Dak., High School.................... Miss Mabel Nielson 
Corning, Ia., Independent High School....................... Mr. Grant Herbstruth 
SN, iin: Bs IO, 6 ks ieee ccs cedcecescécoccacs Miss Maxine Perry DOUBLE EXPOSURE 
es: Se I MN ok ck ck ce cece cscuwndwecesek Mrs. Catherine B. Whitten 
Nerth Phoesix, Ariz. Midh Seliool.............ccccccccsccee Miss Naomi M. Grant GHOST WANTED 
Northampton, Mass., High School......................ecee. Miss Ruth E. French 
re ee can cnbeauduwu cee ses Mrs. Beatrice W. Burton 
pag i a ok a, onc. bwbbd eh babecabes Miss Martha Jane Lyon GOOD NIGHT, LADIES 
I I ad as slau c win léecawuecienn Miss Mary Kathryn Bryan 
J. W. Sexton High School, Lansing, Mich.................... Miss Viola L. Straub NEW FIRES 
Academy of the Holy Angels, Minneapolis, Minn............. Sister Charitas 
popu, Bie., Goemier Piimk Gobool. « . ....ccc cscs cccclccccscetee Miss Helen H. Eckelman 
Wm. Fleming High School, Roanoke, W. Va.................. Mrs. Genevieve Dickinson THE VERY LIGHT BRIGADE 
Weetes Benes Molen, Wastes, Whe..i ccc cccccccccccccusccccces Mrs. Norma Lee Lucas 
Hannan High School, Fraziers Bottom, W. Va................ Miss Mellrose Higginbotham _ 
Rs I kc wale'eoveeceans Miss Anne Ethel Wyly 
Notre Dame Academy, Cleveland, Ohio...................... Sister Mary Alicia emasroeinkt 
Flint, Mich., Central High School...............0...ecceecee. Mrs. Helen E. Brown Parrene rae 
Memorial High School, Ely, Minn.....................ccceece Miss Gwendolyn Freer 
Follansbee, es I IT a Ge wie nin a.'a'o scatevichscdaama Miss Shirley G. Johnson 
Williameburg, Ky., High School, ................ccccccsccecce Mr. Edward E. Sheils Catalog and Lagniappe, the world’s 
8 pga > a, nt Rs dy a aso baiala sie Sco oui Mr. Wilfrid S. Armstrong most widely distributed drama news- 
ount Marie Academy, Canton, Ohio....................... Sister Mary of Lourdes 
Perrysville, Ohio, High School.................0c00ceeceeeee. Mr. Walter McAuley ee oe 
nn es ee inda'win Khannie oak bake Miss Beatrice Timinski 
Charles F. Brush High School, Cleveland, Ohio.............. Mr. John C. Converse 2 
ie I Des, UD NO ooo gn-c'n wb ccc n'bSwbe dedclewicwe Mrs. Frances L. Burgstahler 
epee: “Tei: Be Es is eis owen cdcbicivccciven Miss June Lingo 
ns ms enw kb bes cueceeobacn Miss Jessie E. Church 
Springheld, Ohio, Sr. High School.............ccccccccccccce Mr. Don H. Pearson Row, Peterson & Company 
Bryan High School, Yellow Springs, Ohio.................... Mr. A. Lynn Altenbernd — 
Basic High School, Henderson, Nev.......................... Miss Lois Kelley nines cceeeaemanan 
SSG + i SPR EE Rae ae nae Mrs: Lillien Hi. Johnees New York 
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A BRAN’ NEW JAY TOBIAS FARCE 
(Ready April 15th) 


THE DARLING BRATS 


Five Men Six Women Interior Scene 


Royalty, $10.00 Books, 50 Cents 


Here’s a brand new smash hit which we feel is a worthy 
successor to that perennial favorite, A READY MADE. 
FAMILY. To sketch the plot: Cynthia Darling, who sup- 
ports her young orphan sisters and brother, is greatly 
rturbed because Aunt Agatha, a comely young widow, 
vishes Teethiee ifts upon them and 1s spoiling them 
rotten. Teeusitligns to get Agatha’s influence 
away aaa sm o~—— children—(who, by the way, are 
far from darlin Py! are perfect little hellions!)—by 
marrying her off to Cynthia’s boss, Appleton Crabb, an 
—— old bachelor. Agatha is romantically interested 
ohn Henry Judd, an impoverished cowboy-rancher, 
wi whom she corresponds but hasn’t seen since child- 
hood. Tess also is determined her aunt omag marry the 
wealthy Crabb, and she inveigles Spike, her boy a. 
to masquerade as Judd and cut such wild western ca 
that Agatha’s infatuation for Judd is instantly squas ed! 
But young Hank and Babs are woe i ae Aunt 
Agatha shall marry the cowboy they are crazy 
ts Aap on his Arizona ranch. The tricks these two brats 
= upon _ on - Agatha in order to make them hate 
each other — the audience screaming with mirth. 
They give ont a synthetic case of “‘B. O.” by hiding 
limburger cheese upon his person. They touch Agatha 
up with “Fun Fest Itching Liquid”’ and make Crabb 
believe she has the seven years itch! How Agatha, with 
the assistance of handsome Jack, the gardener, turns the 
tables on Tess, Hank and Babs, will provide the audience 
with such a festival of laughter that they will declare 
this whiz of a farce to be Tobias’ best. The parts are all 
played by adults. 





THE DARLING BRATS IS TAILOR-MADE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL PRODUCTION 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street 448 So. Hill Street 
Boston I!, Massachusetts Los Angeles 13, California 
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New Plays 


Junior Miss 
Arsenic and Old Lace 


You Can't Take It 
With You 


Rebecca 

sweet Charity 

What a Life 

Ladies in Retirement 
Seven Sisters 

Stage Door 


Most of the titles above are available 
for immediate production. Write for 
details. Free descriptive catalogue 
sent upon request. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th Street 
New York 16, New York 


* * 
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and plays. 





What's New Among Books and Plays 


Edited by Mary Ella Boveé 


Review Staff: Blanford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Marion V. Brown, Mrs. H. A. Dodd, 
Elmer S. Crowley, Robert Ensley, E. E. Strong. 


Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent books 
The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. Mention of a book or play 
in this department does not constitute an endorsement by THe HicH ScHooL THESPIAN. 








Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Heart of a City, a play in three acts, by 
Lesley Storm. 13 w., 3 m. Royalty, $25.00. The 
dressing-room in the Windmill Theatre, Lon- 
don, England, provides the setting for this play. 
The time is during the early months of the 
War, with London experiencing the worst of 
the “blitz.” The action centers on a group of 
chorus girls who carry on with their perform- 
ances in spite of small audiences and the crash- 
ing of bombs all around them. The show goes 
on, but not.without death among the girls. 
Still, above the noise and tragedy, love and 
life go on also. This is a powerful play, truly 
dramatic, and vividly showing the courage of 
a determined people in the face of great dan- 
ger. This play has already seen many produc- 
tions among high schools. Some lines must be 
cut, but on the whole the play is one which 
will afford experienced casts an ideal oppor- 
tunity for excellent stage work.—Ernest Bavely. 


Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The New Boy, a comedy in one act, by Harry 
L. Hadley. 8 boys. Royalty: at least 6 copies 
of playbook. This play has its setting in a 
boy’s school which is about to collapse finan- 
cially. One of the former contributors decides 
to help again, provided his young son likes the 
school. When the boy arrives unannounced, 
he is treated shabbily until his identity is re- 
vealed. The plot is somewhat obvious, but 
junior or senior high school groups may find 
it suitable for assembly program.—Elmer S. 
Crowley. 


The Brave Shall Serve, a drama in one act, 
by Clark Stevens. 3 m., 3 w. Royalty: at least 
6 copies of the play. This is the story of a 
crippled girl who unwittingly finds herself the 
go-between of Nazi agents who plan to disclose 
vital information concerning allied ship move- 
ments. When she stops those plans many mo- 
ments of suspense are in store for the audience. 
Patriotism is a bit obvious. Would fit well into 
patriotic program.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


We’re All Good Americans, a comedy in one 
act, by Clark Stevens. 4 w., 3 m. Royalty: 
at least 6 copies of the play. When a well- 
meaning neighbor drops in and mistakes a play 
practice for a plot to undermine the country, 
four youngsters begin a demonstration of 
patriotism that includes everything from paper 
to tin cans. Could easily be done by younger 
groups.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Ten Percent Tommy, a comedy in one act, 
by Joseph Carlton. 6 m., 7.w. This is the 
story of enterprising Tommy Ballinger who 
collects from his friends every chance he gets. 
When his sister’s friend arrives for a visit, 
Tommy tells the boys who are all trying to 
take her to the party that she doesn’t like 
candy, but that she loves flowers. They leave 
the candy they’ve brought for her with Tommy 
and go to Nick, the florist, to buy the flowers 
on which Tommy collects the commission. Of 


course, Tommy takes her to the dance.— 
Marion V. Brown. 

Gallant Queen, a one-act play in three 
scenes, by Mina Maxfield. 3 m., 3 w. 35c per 


copy. The plot of this play is based upon the 
well-known Bible story of Esther who, through 


tact and diplomacy, informs her husband, King 
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Ahasuerus, of Haman’s plot to have all the 
Jews in Persia killed or driven off. Essentially 
a play for a church group, but high schools 
find it an interesting production as _ well.— 
Ernest Bavely. 


Among Thieves, a religious drama in one- 
act, by Helen M. Clark. 6 men. 35c per copy. 
Into a group of Patriots waiting for the enemy 
comes the Preacher whose philosophy is that 
of kindness and tolerance for all men. Through 
his persuasion the patriots finally decide to 
spare the life of a prisoner. At the close of 
the play the Preacher reveals himself as a 
carpenter from Nazareth The theme of this 
play is timely and worth while, although at 
times the play is talky and slow in action. With 
judicious cutting it can be made into an ex- 
cellent high school assembly play. Plays which 
stress human values these dark days should be 
frequently staged for old and young alike.— 
Ernest Bavely. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York. 


Me and Shakespeare, a comedy in three acts, 
by Ruth Golden. 10 m., 11 w., extras. Royalty, 
$10. Imagine the excitement if an unknown 
work of Shakespeare’s were discovered. It hap- 
pens in Virginia where Percy is managing a 
shop for college students who wish to have 
letters written home. Percy says that he has 
a manuscript written by Shakespeare. Unfor- 
tunately, it is only in his mind for he has to 
write three hundred sonnets over night. World 
authorities are coming to see the manuscript the 
next day. Play moves at terrific pace.—Mrs. 
H. A. Dodd. 


The Apple of his Eye, a comedy in one‘act, 
by Millard Crosby. 2.m., 5 w. Royalty, 7 
copies of the play. Because Brock wrote some 
“foolish letters” to Miss Hastings, she threatens 
a visit when he announces his engagement to 
Coralee Grimes. Joey, a younger brother, agrees 
to handle the situation, and does, but with 
another Miss Hastings. Easy, modern, humor- 
ous.—Robert Ensley. 


The Bridegroom Waits, a comedy in one 
aet, by Marrijane and Joseph Hayes. 8 w. 
Royalty, $5. “But, what will people say?” 
That thought pursued by her well-meaning 
family nearly drove Ruth Addams to marry 
Bruce even after realizing she didn’t love him 
and a bridesmaid did. The outcome is both 
surprising and satisfying. Fresh dialogue, re- 
quires advanced students.—Robert Ensley. 

The Thompsons, a small town comedy in 
one act, by Joseph Hayes. 3 m., 4 w. Royalty, 
$5. When Mel Sparks comes to the Thomp- 
sons to offer their daughter a bank position, 
he is verbally abused before he can say any- 
thing, for rumor says he is coming to propose 
marriage. Easy, pleasant humor, good theater, 
chance for characterization.—Robert Ensley.— 


Christmas at Home, a sentimental comedy 
in one act, by Joseph Hayes. 3 m., 4 w. 
Royalty, $5. A modern Christmas story of a 
family that manages to keep the true spirit 
of Christmas alive, although life was exacting 
all manner of changes on them. Lacks action, 
tends to be episodic, talky.—Robert Ensley. 


The Hills of Bataan, a fantasy in one act, 
by Stanley Richards. 4 m., 6 w. Royalty, $5. 
A young soldier rises from his grave on a hill 
at Bataan. He cannot rest peacefully, for he 
died alone. His “superior” allows his soul to 
return to see his family, each engaged in war 
work. Technically challenging, requires ad- 
vanced acting, effective—Robert Ensley. 
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EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 
By George Batson 


The eccentric Reardons, over-impressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply 
to their senses when cantankerous Grand- 
ma and a pretty visiting cousin drag 
skeletons from the closets, causing comic 
havoc. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
By Fritz Rotter and Allen Vincent 


A New York production last season. It 
is a simple and human story of a girls’ 
boarding school in Switzerland, dealing 
with tolerance and understanding in time 
of war. The play has humor in its treat- 
ment and significance in its theme; ten- 
der and touching. 75c. (Royalty, $35.00). 


AND CAME THE SPRING 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


New, worthwhile comedy of youth about 
a charming hoyden who, under the influ- 
ence of Spring and first love, disrupts a 
pleasant, typical American home in a 
brightly humorous manner. Touched with 
sentiment. designed to entertain. 75c 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


PAPA IS ALL 
By Patterson Greene 


Theatre Guild production last season. A 
cheerful comedy about the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. Tyrannical Papa, hated by his 
family, fortunately disappears to every- 
one’s satisfaction—only to return. Highly 
entertaining. 75c. (Royalty, $35.00.) 


A MURDER HAS BEEN ARRANGED 
By Emlyn Williams 


This novel and unique thriller by the 
author of Night Must Fail tells how a 
charming but sinister murderer poisons 
his uncle at a party on the stage of a 
theatre—and is brought to justice in an 
ingenious and entertaining manner. 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


EVER SINCE EVE 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This comedy of youth by the authors of 
June Mad is the mirthful story of Susan 
Blake and her hectic experiences as as- 
sistant editor of the school paper. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


STREET OF DREAMS 
By John Randall 


Unique in setting and theme, this comedy) 
tells in humorous and _ heart-warming 
fashion the story of a group of girls try- 
ing to get a foothold on Broadway. 50c. 


(Royalty, $10.00. ) 


RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
By Charl Armstrong 


Produced in New York last season, Jane 
Cowl starring. A case of amnesia for 
Elizabeth, hard-taxed center of an irri- 
tating household, permits her to indulge 
in hilarious caprices which bring about a 
satisfactory solution to her problems. 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


JANIE 

By Josephine Bentham and 

Herschel Williams 

The hilarious Broadway hit which tells 
what happens when a cavalcade of 
exuberant fellows in uniform meets a 
bevy of high school young ladies and 
they decide to throw a party. 75c 
(Available in all but a few cities. Rovalts 
on application where available.) 


THE GHOST TRAIN 
By Arnold Ridley 


Suspense predominates in this fascir ating 
mystery-thriller which tells how caring 
rum-runners take advantage of a New 
England legend concerning a phantom 
locomotive. Comedy and chills. 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


COLLEGE DAZE 
By John Rand 


Uproarious comedy results when a dash- 
ing young millionaire in college decides 
to change identities with a shy, gangling, 
country youth. Novel setting, clever plot, 
much humor. 50c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


THE DOCTOR HAS A DAUGHTER 
By George Batson 

The author of the popular Every Family 
Has One relates the comic adventures 
and misadventures of a small town junior 
miss whose over-active imagination gets 


everyone into hot water but finally 
emerges triumphant. 75c. Royalty 
$25.00.) 


YOUNG MAN OF TODAY 
By Aurania Rouverol 


The popular author of Skidding and 
Growing Pains has given us a timely and 
worthwhile play in this dramatically re 
vealing history of the Jason family-—and 
voung America—in the past three years. 
75c. (Restricted in a few territories. Rov- 
alty on application where available.) 


UNCLE HARRY 
By Thomas Job 


lincle Harry is the story of a man who 
commits a perfect crime. Connoisseurs 
of polite violence will find it all very 
gratifying. 75c. (Restricted in certain 
territories. ) 


ays for Spring 


THE FIGHTING LITTLES 

By Caroline Francke 

Booth Tarkington's recent novel makes 
an amiable and delightful family comedv. 
Through three acts the quick-tempered 
Littles squabble their way through differ- 
ences In viewpoint and ridiculous situa- 
tions without even knowing how funny 
they are. 75c. (Rovalty, $25.00.) 


CRY HAVOC 
By Allan R. Kenward 


Hailed as a female Journey's End, this 
all-women play is the story of a group of 
nurses on Bataan with a spy in their 
midst. Compelling, hard-hitting theatre. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, 
$50.00.) . 


A WOMAN OF FIFTEEN 

By Alice Chadwicke 

Based on Lillian Day’s novel, The Young- 
est Profession, this gay comedy relates the 
story of Jane Lyons who, under Holly- 
wood influence, decides that her father is 
in love with his secretary. The resultant 
situations are laugh-provoking and merry. 
75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


CLAUDIA 
By Rose Franken 


Popular comedy success. Child-wife 
Claudia meets three crises which lead her 
into womanhood. Tenderly, humorously 
told, the story has universal appeal—a 
big hit! 75c. (Royalty, $50.00) ) 


THE GIRLS TAKE OVER 

Ry Peggy Fernway 

Life in Washington, D. C., today furnishes 
the background for this merry story of a 
group of girls who “take over’ to con- 
vince the government of the value of the 
inventions of a handsome young gentle- 
man-friend of theirs. 60c. (Budget Play.) 


MURDER IN A NUNNERY 

By Emmet Lavery 

One of the most exciting and diverting 
mystery stories of recent vears. Eric Shep- 
herd’s novel about murder and detection 
in a convent school makes an unusual and 
amusing play. The Sisters and their 
voung charges lead Scotland Yard a 
merry chase. 75c. (Rovaltv, $25.00.) 


THE LOVELY DUCKLING 

By Dorothy Bennett and Link Hannah 
(concerning a pretty and talented sixteen- 
vear-old girl and her whole-hearted ef- 
forts to make all possible trouble for her 
step-mother until the newcomer proves 
by patience and understanding that she 
is the impetuous girl’s friend. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00). 


The 1944 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue of Plays is Now Ready—Send for your Copy Today. 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


| Founded 1830] 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Mention The High School Thespian 
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“America’s Most Unusual College” 
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IN ITS RADIO PROGRAMS, PLAYS AND OTHER DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 
AFFORDS STUDENTS OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF TALENT, 


PERSONALITY, AND SELF CONFIDENCE. 
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A scene from Aida recently produced « 
partments. 


castumes was by the colle 


it Bob Jones College by the 
All phases of the production including 
Ve staff and students. 





ech and Music De- 
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SPEECH, VOICE, PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, AND ART WITHOUT ADDITION- 
AL COST ABOVE REGULAR ACADEMIC TUITION 


Bob Jones College, which stands without 
apology for the “old-time religion” and 
the absolute authority of the Bible, has had 
an increase in enrollment of fifty per cent 
in the last two years. Bob Jones College 
offers a wide variety of courses leading to 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
degrees, and in the Graduate School of 
Religion courses leading to the Master of 


and speech. 


Arts and the Doctor of Philosophy degrees, 
and in the Graduate School of Fine Arts 
courses leading to the Master of Arts and 
the Master of Fine Arts degrees in music 
The Bob Jones College 
Academy affords splendid opportunities 
for high school training especially valu- 
able to young men soon to enter upon 
military service. 


For detailed information write 


DR. BOB JONES, JR. 
BOB JONES COLLEGE 


CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 
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